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PREFACR 



, As the Introdactions to the Chapters in the following work contain sach 
matter as is usually comprised in a preface, but placed immediately 
before that part of the subject to which it refers, die preface itself will 
naturally be short. There are, however, a few points to which it is 
necessary to call the reader^s attention. 

It is exceedingly probable that the notation used in the following 
work will — ^by players on stringed instrum^its — ^be said to be incorrect, 
because, when playing according to it, they play out of tune. This I 
have myself experienced; still die fitult is not in die notation, but in die 
fitlse position in which the finger are placed for the chromatic notes on 
those instruments. This I shaU now prove. 

Supposing on the violin, a performer, playing in the key of C, take 
on the E string the following notes, G, A b, A D, he would play them 
thus; G, second finger*; A b» third finger, nearly close to the second 
finger; A B, third finger in its proper place, (at a distance from the nut 
equal to a quarter of the distance from the nut to the bridge :) this (if 
die basses were C, C, F,) would be out of tune, the A b being too flat. 
In the ordinary method of noting the same passage, G, G it. A, the G 9 
would be played with the second finger nearly close to the third, and 
therefore nearer to the bridge than the A b : this (with the same bass) 
would be in tune. 

The relative pitch of different notes is in proportion to the number 
of vibrations made by each in a given time, the lower the note the 
smaller the number of vibrations. The number or ratio of vibrations is 
in inverse proportion to the length of string. 

It is proved in a note to Chap. IX. sect. 18, Part 11. of this book, 
that the diatonic semitone above any note, is larger or sharper than the 



* The English method of nmnbering the fingers la here nsed, the thumb not being 
counted. 
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chromatic; that is, that E b is sharper than D S, and the same with the 
other chromatic and diatonic semitones. 

If on any stringed instrument (say the violin), two notes, the above- 
mentioned A b and G i^, be played, the A b being proved to be sharper 
than 6 S — the sharper note making more vibrations in a given time 
than the flatter — ^the length of any string being smaller in proportion as 
the vibrations are more rapid — and the portion of any string the 
vibration of which forms the note, being that lying between the two 
points stopping the vibration, (which in this case are the bridge and the 
finger,) it follows, that the finger should be placed higher up the string 
or nearer to the bridge for the A b than for the G it, and the same with 
all other notes relatively situated, the position of the fingers being now 
exactly the reverse of what it should be when playing such notes ; but 
even this would not be practically of much importance were the notes 
always written alike, but from want of any decided system of notation, 
not only do different composers note the same passages differently, but 
even the same composer notes them sometimes one way and sometimes 
another, especially when occurring in different keys, being as often 
wrong as right, and vice versdj so that the performer can never be certain 
of perfect intonation, and very frequently the reproach of playing out of 
tune rests with him, when in justice it should be on the shoulders of 
the composer. # 

As it is proved above that the position of the fingers on stringed 
instruments when playing chromatic notes is wrong, — ^Why should error 
be perpetuated ? — Why should not the composer be taught what is the 
proper note to write, and the player the exact spot on which the finger 
should be placed ? 

Although it is several times observed in the book itself, yet, as I 
think it cannot be too much impressed on the student, I shall here 
mention, that the chromatic common chords, and all tlie fundamental 
discords^ more especially those forms of them in which two notes occur, 
which, counting from the root, form with each other the interval of the 
ninth, should be used very sparingly^ and most especially when such ninth 
is minor. 

The Examples are by no means to be looked on as specimens of 
either composition or melody, but merely of the progression of the 
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chords treated of to their allowable places ; had any examples of such 
progression, suflSciently lengthy to be intelligible and agreeable, been 
extracted from the great writers, the expense of the book would have 
been multiplied at least by four, which certainly would not have been 
desirable. 

Although the following work is the result of immense labour during 
the leisure time of many years, yet, considering how much in it is new 
in theory, however old in practice, it is hardly to be expected that it 
shall be without errors; that not anything essential shall have been 
overlooked. For such errors and omissions, when occurring, the reader's 
indulgence is requested ; should the book reach a* second edition, it will 
then probably be as free from faults as it will ever be in the power of 
its Author to make it. 

The subjoined Letter from Mr. G. A. Macfarren, (a Professor of 
Harmony in the Royal Academy, of Music of London,) whose opinion, 
from the extent of his teaching, must necessarily be of some value, will 
show that the following Treatise is not a mere Theory^ visionary^ usdess^ 
and incapable of being reduced to practice^ but that it lias really been founds 
by hinif of considerable practical utility. 

With these few remarks I submit the following System to the musical 

profession and the public, satisfied that, if true, as I believe it to be, it 

will at some time make its way. 

Alfred Day. 

16^ Margaret Street^ Cavendish Sqwurcy 
August ^ 1845. 



My dear Friend, 73, Bemen Street, July 12, 1845. 

In giving an opinion of your Theory of Harmony, there are two lights in 
which I may speak of it; as regards my own comprehension of it — and as regards 
my explanation of it to others. In the first place, I am happy to own that in 
becoming acquainted with your principles, I found my ideas of the resources of 
Harmony greatly to expand; and my facility and confidence in the practical 
application of them is now much greater than I believe it could possibly 
be, had I not the advantage of the peculiar view of the subject which is 
opened by your new System; — above all, I am gratified by it, insomuch as I find 
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in it an explanation of, and a rule for^ many of the greatest beauties of the best 
Masters, whiqh formerly appeared to violate all the rules of music^ and which 
were sanctioned as the unaccountable aberrations of genius, but which could only 
be imitated to be plagiarized. In the second place, since I have become familiar with 
your System, feeling as I have done that it was true, and that as Truth is single, 
so none but yours could be true, I have taught upon it, and have found it most 
easily comprehended by pupils who had no foreknowledge of the subject; and by 
those who have come to me with a small acquaintance with other works, it has 
been admitted to explain many points of Hannony which had been to them before 
quite unintelligible. It is a Theory, in my opinion, of peculiar advantage to the 
student, as comprising the laws of counterpoint with all those of the chromatic or 
free style, and, for the first time to my knowledge, distinguishing between these 
very dissimilar schools of Jbarmony. I firmly believe, that should your Theory be 
generally read, it will greatly improve and facilitate the study of Harmony. 

I am, my dear Friend, 

Very sincerely yours. 
To Alfred Day, Esq.y M.D. G. A. Macfarren. 
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ERRATA. 



Page 11, add to the end of sect. 20, *' and if any part move a diminished interval, it must return to some 
note lying within such diminished intervaL" 
„ 15, line 3,/or •* or third," read " on the third." 
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36, line 4 of sect. 3, insert a comma after ** the fourth." 

42, Ex. 8, the semibreve (B) in the last bar but three, should have a \^ before it ; and in the following 

bar, the [> before the D should be omitted. 
49, line 3 of sect. 2,/or ** common chord of C," read " common chord, C." 

58, Ex. 5, last bar but one, the second crotchet should be figured ^, not jj^ 7. 

63, line 5 of Introduction, for ** harmonies," read ** harmonics." 

63, Ex. 1, last crotchet of last bar but one, in letters, /or C, read E 

64, in the Example in the Minor, precisely the same error as the preceding. 

65, Ex.*4, last crotchet of fourth bar, in letters, /or A, read B. 
65, Ex. 4, first crotchet of sixth bar, /or 7, read [>7. 

68, Ex. 1, first minim, /or Q, read \^. 
72, Ex. 1, beneath second bar, insert A. 
80, Ex. 12, beneath third bar, imert E B. 

84, Ex. 24, first crotchet of third bar, /or ^^ read ^^, 

86, Ex. 29, second crotchet of second bar, /or |> read jj. 

86, Ex. 31, beneath second crotchet, insert A. 

90, Ex. 3, second and fourth bars, /or 9, read \f9, 

92, Ex. 15, second crotchet of third bar, in the figuring, insert [7, and below the note, /or B, read A. 

96, Ex. 28, there should be only a single bar between the fourth and fifth bars. 

96, Ex. 29, third crotchet of first bar, in the figuring, insert |>7. 

101, Ex. 5, last crotchet in third part, insert B. 

102, line 1 of sect. 10, /or, "thirteenth on the tonic," read '* thirteenth on dominant and tonic." 
109, Ex. 33, first crotchet of third bar from the end, take out the [7 from before the 7. 

119, second line of sect. 61, for <* major ninth," read ** minor ninth:" and omit from the last word 

of the fifth line to the end of the section. 
119, Ex. 66 f m the figuring to the first crotchet, for 9, read |>9 ; and insert [> before the A in the 

Bass. 
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OF THOROUGH BASS. 



Section 1. Thorough Bass (as it is called) being only a musical short hand, it 
may bfe thought of no consequence what the arbitrary signs representing the 
notes may be, so that those signs are understood; but as the figuring used in 
thorough bass is taken as the index of all chords written above any given bass in 
exercises, it is absolutely necessary that the figuring should indicate the real 
nature and derivation of those chords. The received system of thorough bass has 
been found utterly insufiicient for this purpose, because chords entirely different 
in their nature are figured the same; as, for example (Ex. 1), in the following all 
the chords on the seven notes of the scale of C minor are composed of different 
intervals, or have different resolutions, and are therefore essentially different 

Ex.1. 
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PART I. 
DIATONIC HABMONY, OR HARMONY IN THE STRICT STYLE. 



Chapter I. 

OF INTERVALS. 

f 

Intboduction. 

This first chapter, only treating of intervals, contains only one thing new, that 
is, making the inversion of an octave an octave, (instead of an unison, as is 
usually done,) — ^the reason of which is this, to invert does not necessarily mean to 
move one part an octave up, or the other an octave down, because in that manner 
of proceeding a ninth could not be inverted, as whichever part were moved it 
would be a second; but to invert the position of the notes with regard to one 
another, placing that above which was below, and vice versd. This condition is 
not fulfilled in maMng the octave an tmison, but is perfectly fulfilled in inverting 
the octave as an octave, as is done in the following chapter. 
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Section 1. An interval is the distance, or space, between any two notes. 
2. Intervals are named seconds, thirds, fourths, fifths, sixths, sevenths, 
eighths, and ninths, according to the distance of the notes composing those 
intervals on the staff. * 

Ex. 1. 3. Intervals are reckoned from the lower note 

to the upper, both inclusive. The interval C E is 
always to be considered a third, although the pitch 
is varied by the ft, b, or B placed before the notes 
(Ex. 1), because an interval is reckoned accord- 
ing to the relative situation on the staff of the notes composing that interval, 
without any reference to their positive sound. 

4. It may be as well here to observe, that from C to E is considered a third, 
whether the notes be placed at the distance of a third simply, or of one octave 
and a third, two octaves and a third, or any greater distance; and the same with 
all other intervals, with the exception of the second, which differs from a ninth, 
(or octave and second,) as will be explained hereafter. 

5. Either the second or ninth may be taken at (or at a greater distance than) 
the octave and second, but the uninverted interval of the ninth can never be 
taken nearer than the octave and second. 
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6. A semitone is the distance between any one sound and the nearest sounds 
on an ordinary pianoforte; it follows therefore, that from C to C }f, D to E b, or 
C to B, is one semitone (Ex. 2), and not two, as has been sometimes stated. 



Ex.2. iir^~~^ 
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7. A tone is two semitones. 



Ex. 3. 
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8. Intervals are divided into perfect and imperfect. 

9. The perfect intervals are the fourth, fifth, and eighth. 

10. The imperfect intervals are the second, third, sixth, seventh, and ninth. 

11. The imperfect intervals may be either major or minor. 

12. The second, fourth, and fifth may be augmented. 

13. The fourth, fifth, and seventh may be diminished. 

14. The intervals in the following table, and which are all the intervals that 
can occur in diatonic harmony, are all given according to the keys of C major 
and C minor. 
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Tabls of IntebyalS; — continued. 



The diminished 
seyendi is com- 
posed of nine 
semitones : 

The octave is 

composed of 

twelre semitones : 

The minor nintii 

is composed of 

thirteen 

semitones : 
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15. Hie inv^on of an interval is the changing the relative position of the 
notes composing that interval, either by placing the upper note beneath the 
lower, or the lower above the upper (Ex, 5), 

Ex. 5. £x. 6. 
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16. Perfect intervals, when inverted, remain perfect, the octave an octave, 
the fifth a fourth, the fourth a fifth (Ex, 6> 

17, Major intervab by inversion become minor, and minor intervals major. 
In the example, the major second C D, becomes, by inversion, a minor seventh 
D C; thd major tlurd C E, a minor sixth E C; the minor second E F, a 
major seventh F E; the minor third D F, a major sixth F D^ the major ninth 
C D, a minor seventh D C. 
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18, Augmented intervals, by inversion, become diminished^ and diminished 
intervals augmented; the augmented second Ab BB, becomes a diminished 
tfetrath B tl and A b; and the dimit^hed fifth B F, an augmented fourth F B. 
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SCALES AND KEYS. 



Intboduction, 

In this chapter the scales, major and minor, are written: the minor in a manner 
which is becoming both practically and theoretically more common than it waa 
some few years back ; I mean writing it with a minor sixth and major seventh 
both ascending and descending. The reason of doing so is this: the foundation of 
the major scale ii, the common chord of the tonic, which supplies the first, third, 
and fifth of the key; of the dominant, which supplies the major seventh and 
second; and of the subdominant, which supplies the fourth and sixtL The minor 
scale is formed in a similar manner: from the minor common chord of the tonio 
which gives the minor third and fifth; the major common chord of -the dominant 
which gives the major seventh and second of the scale, (the third of the dominant 
being always major;) and the minor common chord of the subdominant which gives 
the fourth and minor sixth of the scale. Here no major sixth or minor seventh is to 
be found; and strictly speaking, no major sixth nor minor seventh should be used, 
though custom has somewhat sanctioned their use, and ^e particular instances in 
which they may be used are noticed in future chapters. The reason which is 
given against writing the minor scale as it is written in this chapter, viz., that the 
step from the minor sixth to the major seventh is too great, is no reason at all; 
if all the other steps of the ladder or scale were at equal distances, there might be 
some show of sense, but in the mixture of whole tones and semitones, I can see 
no reason why an augmented second should not be introduced. This scale may 
not be so easy to some instruments and to voices as the old minor scale; therefore^ 
let all those who like it, practise that form of passage, but let them not call it the 
minor scale. Even as a point of practice I deny the old minor scale to be the 
better, as practice is for the purpose of overcoming difficulties, and not of evading 
them. 



Section 1. A scale is a succession of notes following in regular order; by 
regular order is meant, that no line or space be skipped: should either a line or 
space be skipped, the succession of notes ceases to be a scale. 

2. Scales are the same both ascending and descending. 

3. A key has seven notes. 

4. The first is called the key note or tonic. 

5. The second is called the supertonic. 
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6. The third Is called the mediant 

7. The fourth is called the subdominajit. 

8. The fifth is called the dominant 

9. The sixth is called the submedianL 

10. The seventh is called the leading or sensitive note; it cannot ever be 
doubled excepting in one of the repetitions of a sequence. 

11. Scales are of two kinds, major and minor, which are determined by the 
third and sixth. 

12. In the major scale, every interval is either major, or perfect, when 
reckoned upward from the key note. 

Ex.1. 




13. In the minor scale, the third and sixth are minor; the other notes, as in 
the major, counting upwards from the key note^ 

Ex.2. 




14. As a scale may be commenced on any note of the gamut, modified in any 
way by sharps or flats, and as the notes composing the diatonic scales must follow 
in the order above named, therefore it is necessary to introduce sharps in some 
keys, and flats in others: hence the difference in the signatures of keys. 

15. There being more notes in common between the above two keys of C 
major and A minor, than between C major and any other minor key, or A minor 
and any other major key, those two keys are therefore caUed relative major and 
minor; this is a mere matter of words, and of no practical utility. 
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Chapter III. 

OF THE PROGRESSION OF PARTS IN THE DUTONIC OR STRICT STYLE. 



Introduction. 

This chapter, as the first, contains little that is new, and for the most part, the 
reason for such novelty is given at the time. With r^ard to the doctrine of false 
relations, which has been usually treated of under one law, it is here divided into 
two; one as affecting the false relations between two consecutive chords; the 
other between two chords with one intervening : that it is not done so without 
reason^ I think will be evident. 



Section 1. A chord is two or more notes sounded together. 

2. Each note is a separate part, and as the number of notes sounded simul- - 
taneously, so is the number of parts. 

3. Chords consist of concords and discords. 

4. The concords are the major or minor third, perfect fifth, major or minor 
dxth, and eighth: of these the fifth and eighth are called perfect concords, the 
third and ^xth imperfect. 

5. The discords are the second, fourth, seventh, and ninth, and all augmented 
and diminished intervals. 

6. In passing from chord to chord, the different parts are susceptible of three 
motions with relation to each other, the similar, contrary, and oblique. 

7. ^mikr motion is two parts moving the same way, that is, both ascending 
or both descending (Ex. 1). 

Ex. 1. Ex. 2. I 

J J J I I l-rH — 

8. C!ontrary motion is the parts moving conti*ary ways, that is, one ascending 
and the other descending (Ex. 2). 

Ex. a 

9. Oblique motion is one part remaining ^. [ -J L 




and the other moying. 4 ^ -^ 




^ 
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Ex. 4. 
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10. No two parts are allowed to move in 
perfect fifths; the reason of this is, that two per- 
fect fifths following, in most cases, give the idea of 
two different keys. 



11. No two parts are allowed to move in octaves, on account of the thinness 
thereby produced, the parts lying between the octaves being scarcely heard ; in 
the example (5), the forbidden octaves are between the first and fourth parts of 
the third and fourth chords. 



Ex. 5. 



Ex. 6. 





m 
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12. No two parts are allowed to move in unison, the clearness of the part 
writing being thereby destroyed ; the first and second parts in the example (6), 
move in unisons at the fourth and fifth chords. 

13. Fifths by contrary motion should not be used, (although by most writers 
allowed,) as the reason given why fifths by similar motion should not be used 
(sect 10) is equally applicable to fifths by contrary motion (Ex, 7). 



Ex. 7. 



Ex. 8. 





14. Octaves by contrary motion, or what is equivalent thereto, the progres- 
sion from an octave to an unison, by contrary motion, (though allowed by most 
writers,) should not be used, as the richness of the harmony would be thereby 

destroyed (Ex. 8). 
Ex. 9. 

15. It is not allowable to come on a perfect 
concord by similar motion, in two-part writing. 
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Ex. 10. 



16. It is not allowable to come on a 
perfect concord in similar motion, between 
the extreme parts, whatever be the number 
of parts* 




17. It is not allowable, between any of the parts, to come on an unison bj 
similar motion, whatever be the number of the parts (Ex. 11). 



Ex. 11. 



Ex. 12. 
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18. It is not allowable, even by contrary motion, to skip to the umson or 
octave (in two-part writing), when the bass moves (Ex. 12). 

19. It is not allowable, even by contrary motion, and whatever be the num- 
ber of parts, to skip to the octave in the extreme parts, when the bass moves 
(Ex. 13). 

Ex. 13. 




^^ 



20. It is not allowable to move an augmented interval unless it occur in 
one of the repetitions of a sequence (Ex. 14). 

Ex. 15. 
« 21. It is not allowable for any part 

to move a seventh, as in the example 

(15) first and second bars; or a ninth, 

as in the third and fourth bars; neither 

ascending, as in the first and third bars; 

nor descending, as in the second and 

fourtL 
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Ex. 16. 



22. Two major thirds by similar motion, in two- 
part writing, are not allowed to follow at the step of a 
major second as in the first bar, nor of a perfect fifth 
as in the second. 



23. No upper part <can move to a note below the note which an under port 
has just quitted, nor can a lower part proceed to a note above the note which an 
upper part has just quitted (Ex. 17). 




Ex. 17. 



Ex. 18. 
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24. In two-part writing, the third on the dominant, in either major or minor 
key, cannot be followed by the fifth on the subdominant; nor can the third on the 
sixth of the minor scale, be followed by the fifth on the dominant; nor is it desi- 
rable in two-part writing, in any case, to move from the third to the fifth by step 
of a second, in both parts (Ex. 18). 

25. False relation between any two parts is not allowable. 

26. Notes are falsely related when two notes of the same name, but of a 
diflerent pitch, are either sounded together, or in such succession on the ear, as to 
confuse, either the progression of the parts, or the key in which such progression 
may be. 

27. No two notes of the same name, but of a difierent pitch, can occur 
simultaneously, as in the example (19), where the B b and the B Q are sounded 
together. 

Ex. 19. Ex. 20. 
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28. When in two consecutive chords, two notes of the same name occur, but 
with an alteration of pitch from the addition or subtraction of a it, b, or D, such 
two notes must be in the same part, as in the first bar, and not the original note 
in one part, and the alteration in another, as in the second (Ex. 20). 
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Ex. 21. 




29. Where the note which has to be varied 
in pitch is doubled, one only of those notes 
moves to the altered note, as in the first bar ; 
when the converse of this progression is taken, 
as in the second bar, (that is, where the note 
when altered is doubled,) not only is the ori- 
ginal note allowed to move to the altered note, 
but also any other note, which does not, by so 
doing, make false progressions. 

30. False relation also exists between two notes varied in pitch, if one note 
intervene, (as in the first bar,) excepting in two instances; one of which occurs in 
the minor key, in passing from the common chord on the fifth of the scale witha 
minor third, such third the minor seventh of the scale, falling (as in the second and 
third bars) to the common chord on the fifth of the scale, with a major third, 
such third the major seventh of the scale, afterwards rising. The other instance 

Ex. 22. 




occurs in passing from common chords on the first and fifth of the major scale, or 
their first inversions, to the common chord on the fifth of the relative minor, as 
in the fourth and fifth bars, or any of their inversions. The false relations in the 
second and third bars, occur from the defective manner of writing the minor 
scale as it is frequently written, with the seventh minor when it falls, major only 
when it rises; this, though somewhat sanctioned by long use, is by no means 
recommended. Why those in the fourth and fifth bars are allowable, will be 
explained in the Second Part of this book; suffice it here to say that they are sa 
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OF COMMON CHORDS AND THEIR INVERSIONS. 



Intboductiow. 

Thb only thing in which this chapter departs from the orthodox doctrine, is in 
forbidding the use of the common chord on the third of the major scale in its 
original position; but be it understood, that although positively forbidden in the 
text, the student is only recommended not to use it. There are niunerous instances 
in which the best writers (Handel especially) use it, but I always think with bad 
effect, the chord having nothing whatever to do with the key. It would not be 
in place here, nor would it be imderstood, were the reasons for its prohibition 
given ; but in the Second Fart, of this book, in the introduction to the chapter 
treating of the chromatic scale, those reasons will be found 



Section 1. A common chord or triad consists of any bass note and its third 
and fiftL This bass note is called the root of the chord ; it is lettered A. 

2. The fifth of every common chord must be perfect. 

3. The third may be either major or minor; and as the third, so is the chord 
called, that is either major or minor. 

4. The third of the chord should not be omitted as in the first bar, because it 
leaves an uncertainty, whether the chord be major as in the second bar, or minor 
as in the third (Ex. 1). 



Ex.1. 



Ex.2. 
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5. It is desirable not to double the major third of the chord, because the 
harmonic fifth of that third, (the vibration of which may be distinctly heard,) 
destroys the clearness of the chord. 

6. It is not objectionable to double the major third of the chord, if the third 
be both approached and quitted by contrary motion, and by step of one degree of 
the scale in both parts (Ex. 2). 
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7. The common chord on the mediant or third of the scale^ major or minor, 
is not allowable, excepting in the repetitions of a sequence, and therefore the fifth 
or third of the scale can never be taken as a concord. 

8. No unprepared augmented or diminished interval can be taken, unless in 
sequence, excepting the augmented fourth, or its invernon the diminished fifth, 
formed by the third and sixth, taken on the fourth of the minor scale, or on the 
second of either minor or major. 

9. The inversion of a common chor^ is the pladng either the third or fifth in 
the bass. 

10. The first inversion is when the third is in the bass, when the root becomes 
a nxth to that bass, and the fifth a third; this is called the chord of the sixth. 

11. When this chord occurs, B is placed to the bass, which shows that the 
bass is the third from the root (Ex. 3). 



Ex. 8. 



Ex.4 
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12. In this chord, as in the common chord, the root or fifth of the chord may. 
be doubled. 

13. When this chord is an inversion of a major common chord, the bass, the 
major third from the root, should not be doubled, imless it be both approached 
and quitted by contrary motion, as in Ex. 4, and by step of only one degree of 
die scale in both parts. 

14. The reason for not doubling the bass of this chord, is the same as that 
given for not doubling the major third of the common chord, and in this case the 
reason is even stronger, as the harmonics of a bass note come out so much more 
strongly than those of any other part The reason why the passage in Ex. 4 is 
correct, is that the doubled third, (from the contrary motion of the parts,) sounds 
more like part of a passage belonging to the fourth species of discords, (Chap. X.,) 
than an actual major third of a common chord. 

15. No form of the common chord of the second of ^ ' '| i 

the scale can be followed by any form of the common /K | ^ j 

chord on the tonic, imless both be in their first inver- vj/ Oi 
skm, as in Ex. 5. 
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16. Though the triads on the third and seventh of the major scale, and on the 
second, third, and seventh of the minor scale, are not allowed as concords in pure 
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diatonic harmony, yet the first inversions of these chords are allowed, with the 
exception of the first inversion of the triad on the third of the minor key; but in 
that which forms the sixth on the second of the scale either major or minor, the 
sixth, being the leading note, can never be doubled. 

17. The chords of the sixth, on the second of either major or minor key, 
and on the fourth of the minor, (which form the link between the diatonic 
and chromatic schools,) are the only cases where an augmented or diminished 
interval can be taken without preparation. The reason will be given in the 
Second Part of this book, when the chords from which they are derived are 
treated of. 

18. If the chord of the sixth, on the third of the scale either major or minor, 
(being the first inversion of the common chord of the tonic,) be followed by the 
sixth on the leading note, (the first inversion of the common chord of the domi- 
nant,) as in the first bar of Ex. 6, the bass must fall, or vice versd, as In the second 

Ex.6. 




bar. If the sixth on the third of either major or minor key, (the first Inversion of. 
the tonic major or minor common chord,) be followed by the sixth on the sixth of 
the scale, (the first Inversion of the subdominant major or minor common chord,) 
the bass must rise as in the third bar, or vice versd, as In the fourth bar. 

19. The second Inversion of a common chord is when the fifth Is in the bass, 
when the root becomes a fourth, and the third a sixth. 

20. This chord can never occur In strict diatonic music ; It will, therefore, not 
be treated of here. 
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Chapter V. 



OF SEQUENCE. 



Ihtkoductiox. 



Thib duipter, wUdi tieats of sequenoe, will, I think, be enongli to dedde the 
wiitiiig of the minor scide. In the diatonic school, in the repetitions of a 
sequence, all idea of the quality of the intervals, that is, whether they be perfect, 
imperfect, angmented, or diminished, is lost, and all intervals are treated the 
8anie> cm wfaidi princ^le the sequence in C minor in the following chapter b 
written; siq^ioang which sequence altered to suit the more common minor scale, 
as the sixth and seventh of the scale both ascoid, they must be major, and the 
following sequence would be f<Mmed, the objecticMis to which are so numerous and 




1— ^ 



palpaHe^, that I dunk one ghmoe wifl be snffident to determine the tate of the cU 
minor scale. How die keys are confused in the above example I diall now jko- 
ceed to show. The three first choids taken tx^ether could only bekn^ to B ^ 
nuyor in sequence; die tlmd and fourth choids to C majw; the fcMUth and fifth 
choids to C minor; the fifth and axth choide, it is utteily impoeeOAe to CMuiect 
in any key, the fifth chord bdongii^ only to C minor, as a diatonic chord, and 
the sixth dioid bdoi^^ng onty to B?, in one of the rqietitioDSof a sequence; the 
axth and a ev enih dtatds taken together could onty bdoog to B > ; the seventh 
and eig^idt to C nugor; the eig^ith and ninth to C mafor or minor; and the last 
two choids onhr to C minor. It will be seen by this how the cJd minor sode 
confuses the key, and in itsdf entirety refutes all arguments used in its &vour. 
It has been said, thit any minor scade, ^y C minor, is only a portion of ifs 
rdative, as it is called, mafor (Y» 7)9 the minor beginning on the sxth of the nu^or 
scale; but as the fiDordi and fifith <d each majm-, when oocnnii^ as parts of the 
ascending minor scakv are uniformly augmented in die old mediod o^ 
minor scale, thereSoire it cannot belong to that major <"£ 7y: it a}jf«ai« to be nearer 
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to B b than to any other key, but as the B, whenever it occurs, is B, it cannot 
belong to B b- The d^escending scale might be a portion of E ^ were it never 
harmonized, but unfortunately the B tl is made use of occasionally, even by the 
greatest advocates for the old form of minor scale. It foUows, therefore, that 
such descending scale of C minor bears a great resemblance to E b, so much so as 
to render it particularly easy to confuse the two keys in such a manner as to 
make it doubtful in which key any progression may be, and that the old ascending 
minor scale cannot by any possibility belong, nor does it bear any great resem- 
blance, to any key at alL The real fact is, that any minor key. is an arbitrary, not 
a natural, change of thQ major third and sixth of the scale into the minor by 
means of the tonic and subdominant minor common chords, ihe dominant har- 
mony remaining major, natural, and unchanged; otherwiie the key would be 
undetermined. 



Section L A sequence is the repetition of any progresuon of harmony on 
different notes of the scale^ the bass rising or falling in equal gradation in each 
repetition. 

2. The progression may consist of two chords, as in Ex. 2; of three chords, as 
in Ex. 3, or of even more chords. 



Ex.2. 




Ex.d. 
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3. The chords composing a sequence may be either concords or discords, or a 
mixture of both. Sequences of common chords alone will be noticed here. 

4. In sequence a diatonic third and fifiix to any note of the diatonic scale, 
major or minor, may be taken, and the chord so formed may be treated a« though 
it were a conunon chord; by this means are obtained the triad with a diminished 
fifth on the leading note of the major key, as in the example in the major; also 
the triad with a diminished fifth on the leading note and second, and the triad 
with an augmented fifth on the third, of the minor key, as in the example in the 
minor, Ex. 4; the + in the example marks the diminished fifth, and the the 
augmented fiftL 
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5. The progreBsion of each part most be in sequence as well as the bass, that 
, in whatever part any interval from the bass be found in the original progres- 
on, in the same part must the same interval be found in the repetition thereof. 

6. In the last example, in the first chord the third of the chord is in the first 
urt, the octave to the bass in the second part, and the fifth in the third part, 
a the second chord, which completes the original progression, the octave to the 
an is in the first part, the fifth in the second part, and the third in the third 
Art. In the third and fourth chords, which form the repetition of the progres- 
on, the notes stand precisely in the same position in regard to the bass, as in 
le original progression. 

7. Although the diminished and augmented fifths are allowed as concords in 
^nencCf yet they must not appear in the original progressioui but in lome one 
f the repetitions thereof. 

8. The same law affects all sequences, that is, that when any chord is allow- 
ble only in sequence, it must appear in one of the repetitions, and not in the 
riginal progression, therefore the triads on the seventh and third of the major 
cale, and on the seventh, third, and second of the minor scale, are not allowed 
as concords') in the original progression of any sequence* 
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ON DISCORDS, 



Section 1. Discords differ from concords, insomuch as that they cannot be 
taken indiscriminately, but must be taken either by preparation or transition, and 
must be resolved. 

2. Preparation consists in sounding the note forming the discord previously in 
the same part. 

3. A discord may be prepared by sounding the dissonant note previously as 
a concord, with the part with which it afterwards forms the discord (Ex. 1). 



Ex.1. 



Ex.2. 
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4. A discord may also be prepared by sounding the dissonant note alone, and 
bringing in the other part afterwards (Ex. 2). 

5. Transition is passing from a concord to a discord, (by degrees only,) which 
discord must pass on by degrees to the next concord in the same direction, which 
concord may either belong to the same chord or to any other, or return to the 
concord whence it came, provided no false progressions be made. These discords 
are not taken notice of in the figuring. 

Ex.3. 
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6. Resolution is the discordant note passing to the consonant note, to which 
by the laws of the different discords it is compelled to move (Ex. 4). 



Ex.5. 



Ex.4. 
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7. No discord can be sounded at the same time as the note on which it 
resolves^ excepting at the distance of a seventh, such seventh being an inversion 
of a ninth, the discord being in the lower part as in the first bar, or at the 
distance of. a ninth, the discord being in the upper part as in the second bar 
(Ex. 5). Or at the distance of a seventh, the discord being in the upper part and 
rising to the octave. This last occurs when in the second species of discords the 
third of one chord is suspended as the seventh of the next. This will be 
explained in treating of the second species of discords; and in all these cases only 
when the discord is prepared by contrary motion with the part with which it 
forms the dissonance. 

8. No two notes next each other in alphabetical order can ever be allowed to 
go to the unison or octave by similar motion (Ex. 6). 

Ex. 6. Ex. 7. 
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9. It is not allowed between any parts to go by similar motion to the unison 
or octave of any note which resolves a discord (Ex. 7). 

10. No discord is allowed to be doubled, disallowed octaves being produced 
by the resolution, as will be seen hereafter. 



Chapter VIL 



FIRST SPECIES OF DIATONIC DISCORDS, 



Introduction. 

Whatsoever in this chapter regarding the preparation in the bass of single or 
double discords being inversions of chords, is heterodox in words and theory, as a 
matter of notes and practice is perfectly orthodox. The law respecting prepared 
discords, as deduced from the best writings, appears to be very simple; a discord 
may be taken in any part, whether top, inner, or bottom, provided that, according 
to the laws for the progression of parts and preparation of discords, it can be 
propeidy prepared in that part, and does not resolve on to another discord, which 
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16 no orthodox resolution. An exception to this is, that in diatonic musio the 
second inversion of a common chord cannot be used, the reason for which appears 
to me to be a feeling on the part of the old masters tiiat the § was not like any 
other chord, that it could be taken onlj on certain notes of the scale, that the 
resolution of the fourth alone of the chord was not sufficient or satisfactory^ and 
that in any treatment of the chord the difficulty was equally great In resolying 
on the common chord on the same note, (the natural resolution,) the sixth and 
the fourth appear to be equally bound in their progression: if the fourth be a 
discord, the sixth, being equally fettered, should also be a discord, which is con- 
trary to received ideas: if the sixth be a concord, the fourth, having similar 
treatment, should also be a concord; this being impossible, it was considered 
better to let it alone altogether, than to make it in its treatment a contradiction 
to all the laws respecting the preparation and resolution of discords. This chord 
wiU be more fully treated of in the last chapter of the First Part of this book, 
(on diatonic free muac,) as also in the Second Part^ to whidi it auiTe properly 
belongs. 



I. mm 



Section 1. There are four species of diatonic discords. 

2. That which is here classed as the first species reqtdrei<l to be pfepar^ and 
the resolution takes place while the note with which the discordant note forms 
the discord remains. These are suspended discords. 

3. A discord of this species must be taken on [a stronger accent than its 
resolution, as on the first or third division of time having four divisions in the 
bar, or on the first or second of time having three. 

4. The discords which may be taken in this way, are the fourth and ninth, 
and their inversions, and the augmented and diminished fifths, and the fifth on 
the mediant of the major key. 

5. The fourth resolves on the third on the same bass (Ex. 1). 

6. The fourth of the chord of the |, when resolving on the ^, it will be seen 
is a mere retardation of the third of the chord, the bass being the root. 



Ex. 1. 
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7. 13ie first inirersian of tiie chotd of the snspended fourth, hs when the tlurd 
ii in the bass, when the note which Was a fourth becomes a ninth. The baas of 

Q 

this inversion is lettered B, with the figures 5 ; the fourth resolves on the third, 
ihe other notes remaining (Ex. ^). 
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8. The third and fourth (as in Ex. 2) may be taken together^ if the third can 
be approached by single step^ and in contrary motion with, and at the distance of 
a ninth from, the fourth the note which resolves on the third, in accordance 
with the law (Chap, VI. sect. 7), the same in all the inversions. But it must 
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be observed^ that this can only be the case where the third may be doubled, never 
as the third of the dominant, unless in one of the repetitions of a sequence, and it 
id always more agreeable if the third be minor (£x. 3). 

9. The second inversion is with the fifth in the bass; this is never used in 
BtHct writings as the inverted root, being a fourth to the bass, is a dissonance. 

10* The thitd inversion has the fourth in the bass. The bass is lettered M, 
with the figures g ; or if the third and root be in the chord, 5' the bass, being the 
suspended^foiurihi falls one degree. 



Ex. 4. 
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11. The suspended ninth cannot be prepared by the eighth; the ninth always 
reaolves on the eighth* 



Ex.5. 
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12. The first inversion of the chord of the suspended ninth, is with the third 
in die bass. The bass is lettered B, with the figure 9; or if the root be in the 
chord, which it can only be if approached by single step, and in contrary motion 
with the ninth, &c (Chap. VI. sect. 7), g (Ex. 6). 
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13. The second inTeraon cannot be used, as the suspended ninth in fidfing 
to the eighth, (its resolution,) would form a fourth with the bass, which is no 
resolution. 
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14. The third inverdon has the ninth in the bass. It has the letter N, and 
the figures 8, |, §, or |, as may be : the bass being the ninth £a31a one degree, 
and a line is continued firom. the figures, the lettering of the bass, on its 
resolution, being changed to A, the indication of the root (Ex. 7). 

15. These two suspended discords may be taken together, and if they can be 
approached by single step and in contrary motion, &c. (Chap. VL sect. 7), the 
dghth and third, or ^ther of them, may exist amultaneously with the fourth and 
ninth; the fourth resolves on the third, and the ninth on the eighth. 
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16. The first inyersion of this double suspended disoord has the third in the 
bai^ which is lettered B, with the figures |; the fourth resolTes on the third, and 
the ninth on the eighth (Ex. 9). 
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Ex.10. 
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17. The second inyerrion cannot be need. (Chap. YL sect. 7.) 

18. The third inyersion has the fourth in the bass; it b lettered M^ with the 
figures 5; the bass, the original fourth, falls a d^ree, as does the ninth; the root 
cannot exist in this inversion (Ex. 10), as it cannot be approached by single step. 



Ex.11. 
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19. The fourth inversion has the ninth in 

8 

the bass, with the letter N, and the figures^ ; 
the bass and ninth both fall one degree. 
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20. It will be seen that, in all these inversions, the discordant notes progress 
ezacdy in the same way, and to the same places, as in the original positions, each 
inverrion of the discord passing to some inversion of that concord, on which the 
discord originally resolved. 

21. The diminished fifth can be taken on the leading note of either major or 
winar key; its resolution is on the sixth. As the sixth is the real root, the 
diminished fifth is a note suspended from the previous chord. The bass will be 
lettered B, and a line drawn from the figure indicating the suspended note, 
idiich rises to the root of the chord. 

Ex. 12. 
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22. The augmented fifth can only be taken on the mediant of the minor 
scale. It can be accompanied by the third, also by the seventh, (which is an 

Ex. 13. 
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inverted ninths) or by the ninths (which is an inverted fourth^^ or any combina* 
tion or variety of them (Ex« 13). 

23. The chord of the augmented fifths accompanied with the seventh^ is 
virtually the first inversion of the chord of the suspended ninth. The augment^ 
fifths with the ninth and seventh, is the first inversion of the suspended ninth and 
fourth, the third being in the bass. That this is the case is proved by the 
following, where the root is in the chord, in place of the ninth. 

Ex. 14. 
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24. A discord of this species may skip to any concord, dther above or below 
it, provided it return to the note which should form its resolution, before ihe rM 
of the chord be changed* 



Ex. 15. 
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Chapter VIII. 

THE SECOND SPECIES OF DISCORDS. 



IlTTRODUCTION. 



THfi only novelty in tluB chapter is that part which treats of the suspension of a 
portion, or the whole, of a chord belonging to the second tpecies of discords over 
a part, or the whole, of the chord forming the resolution, as the case may be, 
showing among other things the origin of the chords of the diminished and 
augmented fifths of the first species. I think, when the whole chapter has been 
gone through, that it will be seen that there is sufficient reason for what is there 
advanced; also that it will be foimd of more benefit to the student to know clearly 
the origin of the several chords, than merely to learn them, and the treatment 
thereof, parrot fashion* 



Section 1. Those discords which are here classed as the second species, are 
those which are prepared, and which are resolved, on the following chord. 

2. The discords which may be taken in this species are ihe seventh and ninth, 
and their inversions; the perfect fifth on the third of the major scale; and the 
diminished fifth on the second, and the augmented fifth on the third, of the minor 
scale. 

3. Neither seventh nor ninth can be taken on the fourth or seventh of either 
major or minor key, nor can the seventh be taken on the key note of the minor, 
nor the ninth on the sixth of the minor, 

4. The seventh and ninth however on these notes, may be taken in the repe- 
titions of a sequence. 

6. The seventh may be accompanied by the third, fifths and eighth, ot any 
variety of them. 

6. This chord is resolved on a chord, the root of which is the fourth above or 
fifth below the root of such seventh. The seventh must fall to the third of the 



K&« 1. 




A A AAA 

next chord, or be suspended as a fourth. The other intervals are limited in their 
progression only by the rules for the progression of paxt^. 
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7. The third of this chord may prepare a seventh, and the fifth a ninth. 



Ex. 2. 




Ex.3. 




8. The first inversion of this chord has the 
third ' in the bass. It is lettered B, with the 
figure 7; the sixth from the bass is the root, and 
the fiffch is the inversion of the seventh. The 
resolution of this inversion, is on a chord having 
the note above the bass for its root. 



9. The second and thiird inversions cannot be used, as they each contain two 

discords, both of which cannot be prepared; they belong to 

free and not to strict writing, excepting the second inversion 

-— p^ - of the seventh on the dominant, in which the root is omitted; 

# II this forms the chord of the sixth on the second of the scale. 

L This chord of the sixth is always to be considered and figured 

as an inversion of a seventh on the dominant, that is C |, the 
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root being oinittedy wheu in cither major or minor key, it is followed by the 
common chord on the tonic or its first inversion, or by a suspension over such 
common chord or such first inversion: when followed by the first inversion of 
the tonic conmion chord, or a suspension over it, as may be seen above, the 
seventh is allowed to rise a degree. 

10. The ninth may be accompanied by the third, fifth, and seventh, or any 

combination of theih. It will be seen that this chord is, when accompanied by 

the seventh, merely a ninth added to the preceding chord; the chord of the ninth 

Ex.6. 




is resolved on a chord the root of which is the. fourth above ; the ninth is 
resolved on the fifth of the new root; the rest of the intervals are treated as in 
the chord of the seventL 

11. The first inversion of this chord is the chord of the seventh, the resolution 
of which is on the common chord on the second above, and not, as in the original 
chord of the seventh, on the common cliord on the fourth above. The ninth of 
the original chord moves to the fifth, the seventh of the original chord moves to 
the third, as does also the fifth, to prevent consecutive fifths between that and the 
ninth. This chord is marked B f (Ex. 7). 



Ex.7. 



Ex. a 





12. When this first inversion of the chord is taken on the dominant, the 
resolution is known as the interrupted cadence, and any seventh may be treated 
as a ninth, by taking the bass up a second, instead of a fourth (Ex. 8). 

13. The second, (and only other inversion which can be uscijd in strict music,) 
has the fifth in the l>ass, marked C ^. This differs from the first inversion of a 
seventh, insomuch as its resolution is to a common chord whose root is a note 
below the bass of the inversion, and not a note above, as in the case of th& €x:^ 
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invemon of a Bevcnth, and any seventh or invernon of a seventh may be treated 
as a ninth or inversion thereof by a similar resolution (£x« 9), 

£x« 9. Ek. 10. 





14. The diminished fifkh of this species^ can only (excepting in sequence) be 
taken on the second of the minor scale. 

15. It must be accompanied by the seventh, which may have either the third 
or eighth or both with it This chord resolves on a chord the root of which is a 
fourth above or fifkh below: the diminished fifth falls to the new root, or suspends 
a ninth (Ex. 10> 

16. The augmented fifth can be taken on the mediant of the minor key only. 

17. It may be accompanied by the third, eighth, prepared seventh, and ninth, 
or any combination or variety of them. This chord resolves on a chord the root 

Ex. 11. 

/^^. I t/^Ni I fillip 
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of which is a fourth above or fifth below; the augmented fifth rises to the third of 
the new root; the other intervab progress as in the chords of the seventh and 
nintL 

18. The only inversion of this chord (with its several accompaniments) which 

Ex. 12. 
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can b^ used^ is that which has the third in the bass. The fifth cm the madiant of 
the major key, if treated as a discord, is in every respect treated as the augmented 
fifth on the mediimt of the minor key, with the exception that the first inversion 
is not a discord. 

19. Any of the chords of this species, either entire or in part, may be sus- 
pended over the root of the resolution, or over the bass of the first inversion, and 
from these suspensions are produced ahnost all the suspended discords of the first 
species, diminished and augmented fifths included, (as will be shown when the 
suspensions from which those chords are derived are mentioned,) and all these sus- 
pensions, as in the case of discords of the first species, must be on a stronger 
accent than their resolution* The new root or third has the letter indicating that 
interval, and lines are drawn from the figures indicating those intervals in the 
preceding chord which are suspended, to the figured indicating the intervals of 
the new chord on which they resolve* 

20. The entire chord of the seventh of this species suspended over the root of 

the resolution, produces the | to the new root, the seventh to which, the third of 

the original chord, rises to the eighth, the ninth falls to the eighth^ the fourth, the 
original seventh, fidls to the third (Ex. 13). 



Ex. 13. 



Ex. 14. 
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21. The third omitted and the rest of the chord suspended, the chord of the | 
of the first species is produced (Ex. 14). 

22. Both third and fifth being omitted, the chord of the ^ of the first species 
is produced (Ex. 15). 



Ex. 15. 
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23. The suspension of an inversion of this chord of the seventh over the }jmm 
of the first inversion of the resolution, is the real foundation of the chord of the 
diminished fifth (Ex. 16). This is proved by the fact that the same resolution 
of the diminished fifth, (the seventh counting firom the root,) may take place even 
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with the root in (Ex. 17), and also that the seventh from any note in the scale, 
when taken as a suspension of the third of the preceding chord, may rise to the 
root if the rest of the chord remains (Ex. 18). 



Ex.18. 
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24. If the fifth be suspended as well as the third, under the same cin;um- 
stances, the diminished fifth accompanied with the seventh, is produced. This 



Ex. 19. 
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M the rafpe&non without the fifth, may be used co my note of the 
ecade, tmd either without the roots (Ex. 19;; or with the roote (Ex. 20). 
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25. The niq>eiimni of an imemoa of the cbonl of the serenth of thu tpeaet 
iMr the b«M of the first niTeraoa of the leMdiitioD* is the oripn of the chord of 
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he angmeiited fifth Taeooiiipaiijed by the ninth; of the firrt spedesof diacordeCEx. 
II); that it li BO, is proved by taking both the diordi with their roots (Ex. 22). 



2& The raspeneion of the chord of ^ entire 
Ttr the root of its resolution. The resolution 
I oo the common chord of the fourth abo^e ; 
ke ninth, the original fifth, resolves up Uf pre- 
mt eooaecutiTe fifths between that and the 
iidi of the preoeding chord, and this it is 
rUch rend^^ the first species of discords 
w uMBJury, as the resolution of the ninth, when 
■■pended fimn a discord of this specie, is not 
mtmmlj downwuds invariably. 

27. The fifith may be omitted (Ex. 24> 
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28. The seventh may be omitted and the rest of the chord suspended (Ex. 25). 

29. The chord of the augmented fifth itself, with its several accompaniments, 
may, either in its original position or first inversion, be suspended over the root of 
its resolution (Ex. 26). 

Ex.26. 




30. It must be perfectly clear, that the discords produced by the suspensions 
of the concordant portion of the chords of this species of discords over the resolu- 
tion, are not to be reckoned suspensions of the first species, or essential discords of 
the second, because in either case the ninth and seventh must fall, which is not 
necessary when such seventh and ninth are suspensions of the third or fifth of 
the discords of the seventh or ninth of this species, or the third of the augmented 
fifth of this species. 

31. It may be as well to observe that the discords of this species may resolve, 
and the concords prepare other discords of this species (Ex. 27). 

Ex. 27. 
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32. A0 in the first species of discords, any dis(!ord of this species also, may 
skip to either of the consonant intervals of the same chord, provided it return to 
the note which should form its resolution, which in this species of discords will 
not belong to the same chord, but to another. 




Ex. 28. 
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33. Discords both of the first and second species may be used flinmltanoously; 
thus an essential seventh, or ninth, or both, may be taken at the same time as a 
suspended ninth, or fourth, or both. 



Ex. 20. 




Chapter IX. 



THE THIRD SPECIES OF DISCORDS. 



Introduction. 

Ih this chapter are contained the laws affecting transient discords, the passing 
notes of the diatonic school ; however difficult it is, under any circumstances, to 
figure or letter basses for exercises of passing notes, yet probably the method 
idopted of separating the sections, and numbering them, will be found to faci- 
litate such figuring, &c. 

D2 
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Sect 6, Ex. 11. 
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The bass should be written with the 
figuring or lettering for the chords where 
they oocur, and the number of the secfioii 
and example according to which the paadng 
notes are to be taken, marked over the ex- 
ercise. Thus, were an exercise like that in 
example 11^ of this chapter, haying passing 
notes and suspenaioiui in the descending 
parts, intended. Sect. 6, Ex. 11, should be 
marked oyer with the following bass, &c. 



Section 1. The discords, which are here classed as the third species, are dis- 
cords of transition, where one or more parts remain while the other part or parts 
moye regularly firom concord to concord through the interyening discords. 

2. The discords of this species must occur on the weaker parts of the bar; 
but if there be more than one discord, the first discord of the series must be on 
the weaker parts. 

3. The fifth on the third of the major key, not being allowed as a concord, 
cannot be taken on the stronger part of the bar, unless it follow the fourth on the 
same note ; in which case, in common time, it will fall on one of the stronger 
accents, the first discord of the series, the fourth being on the weaker. 

4. The discords which may be taken in this way, are, the seyenth from the 
eighth, and its inyersion, the second from the octaye, or unison (Ex. 1); the 
seyenth from the sixth, and its inyersion, the second from the third (Ex. 2); 



Ex. 1. 



Ex.2. 





the ninth from the third, and its inyersion, the seyenth from the sixth (Ex. 3); 
the fourth from the third, the inversion of which is a concord (Ex. 4) ; the second 
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from the octaye, or imlson, and its inyersion, the seyenth from the eighth 
(Ex. 5) ; the second and fourth, and second and seyenth, may be taken simulta** 
neously (Ei^ 6) ; as may the ninth and fourth, and ninth and seyenth (Ex. 7)* 
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Ex. 5. 



Ex.6. 
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Ex. 7. 




The concords may be taken at the same time as any of them (Ex. 8). 



Ex. 8. 




£. The discord may return to the note whence it came ; and this it may do, 
either (as in Ex. 9) while the note with which it forms the discord remains, or 
retutti when the note with which it forms the discord moves, (as in Ex. 10,) pro- 
Tided always that it move to a concord. 



Ex.9. 
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Ex. 10. 
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6. The descending parts may also 
make any allowable suspensions with 
each other; the only limit being, that 
ilie moving parts shall not make false 
progressions with each other (Ex. 11). 




7. Having progressed, as last mentioned, from concord to discord, in addition 
' ' to the progression of the discord already named, it is allowable to move h^ %^£k^ 
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(of a third only) from discord to discord, (the other part remaining,) provided that 
the second discord move to the concord lying between the two (Ex. 12); thus, — 

Ex.12. 




If a skip be made from the fourth to the second, or from the second to the fourth, 
the third must follow. If from the augmented fifth to the seventh, or from the 
seventh to the augmented fifth, the sixth must follow. If from the seventh to 
the ninth, or from the ninth to the seventh, the eighth must follow. 

8. The same skips may be made when the part, which, by its motion, gene- 
rates the discord, is beneath that which remains (Ex. 13). 



Ex. 13. 



Ex.14. 





9. It is not allowable to skip from a concord to a dis- 
cord; therefore this example (14), which with the BB 
would be perfectly correct in C minor, with the B b is 
inadmissible. 



Ex. 15. 




Ex. 16. 



10. It is allowable to skip a third, 
from a discord to a concord, provided 
that the ascent be to the discord, and 
the descent to the concord; and pro- 
vided, also, that the other part moves 
by degrees (Ex. 15). 

11. If this species of discords be 
used in the minor, 'when a passage 
passes the sixth in ascending, the 
i>ixth is made major, and when a pas- 
sage passes the seventh in descending, 
the seventh is made minor ; but in all 
cases it must be understood that the 

major and minor sixth, or the major and minor seventh, can never be sounded 
together, and the laws concerning false relations must be strictly observed 
(Ex. 16). 

12. It has been mentioned, when treating of the first and .second species of 
discords, that a discord of either of those species may leap to either of the conso- 
nant intervals of the same chord, provided it return to the proper resolution of 
such discord. In accordance with the rules of this species, any passing notes 
may be taken l^tween such consonant interval and the note which resolves the 
.discord, either when such discord belongs to the first species (Ex. 17), that is. 
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Ex. 17. 




when it resolves on the same chord, or when it belongs to the second s})e(nes 
(Ex. 18), that is, when it resolves on the next chord. 



Ex.18. 




CiiArxEu X. 



THE FOURTH SPECIES OF DISCORDS. 



IXTKODUCTIOX. 

The method of figuring or lettering basses for exercises in the fourth species of 
discords will be similar to that used for the third species; the bass being written 
with figuring for the chords where they occur, and the section and example 
according to which the jmssing notes are to l>e written, marked over. 



Section 1. The discords which arc here classed as the fourth species are, 
where two or more parts pass by contrary motion and by degrees, from concord 
to concord, or firom a prepared discord to a concord, through all the intervening 
discords. 
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2. The discords of this species do not require preparation. 

3. They may occur either on the stronger or weaker parts of the bar. 

4. The parts must proceed by contrary motion from the discord, and by either 
contrary or obUque motion to it. 

5. A discord of this species may follow any concord (Ex. 1). 



Ex.1. 



Ex.2. 
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6. It may also follow any prepared discord (Ex. 2). 

7. Discords of this species may be used either in two parts, as in Ex. 2, or in 
more than two parts. 



Ex. 3. 
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8. When obtained, these discords may either proceed by contrary motion 
until they reach a concord, as in Ex. 3, or they may be treated as belonging 
either to the first species of discords, in which case the discord must be on a 
stronger accent than its resolution; 



Ex.4. 
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9. Or as belonging to the second species, in which case the resolution may bo 
a either a weaker or stronger accent than the discord; 



Ex.5. 




10. Or they may be treated as belonging to the third species of discords, 
here the discord passes on to the concord, while the note with which it formed 
le discord remains* 

Ex. 6. 
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11. Any one of the parts of chords containing discords of this species may 
lescending) be suspended over the note to which it should move. 



Ex.7. 
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12. There is one great peculiarity in this species of discords, which is that, 
irovided the notes reach their proper place at last, the diflferent parts may be 
ither hurried, or protracted at pleasure; thus we will suppose the progression 
Qtended to be £rom the conunon chord of F to the conunon chord of G, in four 
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parts in contrary motion, two in the treble descending, and two in the bass 
ascending. It is allowable, as in the three following examples, to protract or 
hurry the movement of any of the parts. 



Ex.8. 








13. All the parts moving the same way must move accordmg to the previously 
mentioned rules for progression of parts, and the laws affecting the other species 
of discords ; therefore, although in the descending parts any suspensions whatever 
may be made, they cannot in the ascending parts, as such suspensions would 
require resolution downwards, whereby the motion of the part would be broken. 

14. In this species of discords, the discords are supposed in all cases to be in 
the descending parts, whether those parts be above the ascending, as in the former 

Ex.9. 
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of the above examples, or beneath them, as in the latter. The progression in the 
latter example being considered as an inversion of. that in the former, therefore 
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Ex.10. 




15. When (both parts movjng) 
a discord is produced, it is not allow- 
able to bring up the ascending part 
or parts to the concord, and then to 
treat it as any other concord ; 



16. But the ascending parts being raised to concords with the descending, 
the descending parts must fall to the next concord with the ascending; 
Ex.11. 




17. Or both parts must pro- 
ceed by contrary motion to a co^- 
cord (Ex. 12); or to a discord, 
when, as has been before men- 
tioned, such discord may be treat- 
ed as belonging to any of the four 
species; 
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18. Or the ascending part or parts may return to the discord, when the 
motion of the parts will be reversed, the ascending parts becoming the descend- 
ing, and the descending the ascending, because those which were the descending 



Ex.13. 




can no longer descend, on account of the false progressions which would be 
produced between them, and those parts which, by returning to the discord, had 
reversed their motion. 
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19. Any variety of the third species of discords may be introduced into this 
species^ that is, while some part or parts remain, others move from concord to 
discord, &c.; thus the following and any similar progressions may be used. In 



Ex. 14. 





the last example, the third species of discords is used all through the descending 

parts. 

Ex, 15. 



20. In this species of discords in the 
minor key no passage can extend upwards, 
that is ascend, beyond the sixth of the 
scale, nor descend beyond the seventh. 
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21. Occasionally the same form of minor scale has been used in this species of 
discords, as has been mentioned in the third species; but this is not admissible, as 
false relations of the most disagreeable description are made between the major 
and minor sixth and seventh of the ascending and descending scales. 
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Chapter XI. 



OF PEDALS IN THE STRICT OR DIATONIC STYLE. 



Section 1. A pedal is one note continued through several harmonies, such 
pedal not being, and not being treated as, an essential portion of the harmony. 

2. In the strict style the pedal note can only occur as the bass. 

3. Great care must be taken to distinguish between the6e "pedal points,'' as 
they are called, and the transient discords of the third species. The key note and 
fifth can alone be used as pedals, but any note of the scale may be held through a 
series of passing notes in the third species of discords. 

4. Any concords, and any of the four species of discords, in fine, any har- 
monies being strictly in the key, may be taken on a pedaL 

6. A pedal may commence on any concord, or on any prepared discord, and it 
may be quitted at any concord, or on any discord of which the pedal note is 
essential to the harmony, provided the before mentioned laws for the resolution 
of discords be observed. 

6. All the harmonies through which a pedal is held must be complete in 
themselves, that is, the pedal is not to be reckoned as any part of them, excepting 
at the conmiencement and termination, nor is the pedal figured or lettered as the 
bass. 

7. The minor scale as used in the third species of discords may also be used 
in the same species on a pedal, but the minor seventh cannot be harmonized 
separately on a pedal in the diatonic schooL 

8. In Ex. 1, the first bar contains discords of the first species, the second baf 
of the second species, the third bar of the third species, and the fourth bar of the 
fourth species : either the upper or under bass part may be taken as the pedal. 

Ex.1. 
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Chapter XIT. 



ON MODULATION. 



Section 1. In this strict school, modulation can be effected by taking any 
* concords sufficient to determine a key, but that chord which determines the new 
key, (that i^, which has the first note foreign to the previous key,) must have its 
root in the bass. The + marks the bad chords. 
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2. The key cannot be determined by any discords, whether prepared or not, 
with the exception of the prepared seventh on the dominant or fifth of the new 
key, and which seventh must be in its original position and not in an inversion, 
except that the sixth on the second of the new key, the second inversion of the 
dominant, (Chap. VIII. sect. 9,) may be used. The bad chords are marked +. 
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3. In modulating from any key to the dominant of such key, it is not allow- 
able to take the common chord on the sixth of such new key, (the disallowed 
chord of the mediant of the previous key,) until after the chord of the dominant 
of the new key has been taken. The + marks the disallowed chord. 



Ex. 3. 
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4. In modulating from any minor key to its relative m^or, if the common 
chord on the fourth of the minor scale be taken it cannot ever be followed by the 
common chord of the tonic of the new key or its first inversion. The + marks 
the bad chord. 
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Chapter Xin. 



OF DIATONIC FREE MUSIC. 



Introduction. 

The unprepared discords used in the following chapter, the second inversions of 
concords, and the third inversions of sevenths, were first brought into use in what 
mity be called the middle ages of music, when chromatic discords were beginning 
to be felt, but not understood. These chords lead by an easy transition to the 
chromatic discords, the treatment of which forms the Second Part of this book. 



Section I. It is not objectionable to come by similar motion on the fifth or 
octave of either tonic, dominant, or subdominant, provided the upper part moves 
only one degree of the scale; and in this case the leading note must always rise. 
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2. The second inversion of the common chord of the tonic in either major or 
minor keys, may be taken either prepared or unprepared. This chord is not 
figured as a suspended fourth, but as the second inversion of the common chord of 
C; it must be followed by the common chord on the same bass note; it must be 
taken on a stronger accent than the common chord; it cannot be approached by 
leap from any inversion of a chord, except from the first inversion of the chord of 
which it is the second. This chord, although a form or inversion of the tonic 
common chord, can yet follow the common chord on the second of the scale 
(Chap. IV. sect 7). 
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3. This gives the second inversion of the suspended discords of the tonic 
Ex. 3. 
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4. The dominant seventh may be taken unprepared; and that and all other 
sevenths may be taken in the third inversion, the bass being prepared. 

Ex.4. 
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PART 11. 
CHROMATIC HARMONY, OR HARMONY IN THE FREE STYLE. 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 



The laws affecting diatonio harmony, however correct and sufficient while such 
diatonic harmony alone is used, are by no means so when applied to chromatic; 
the endeavour to force the latter under the same laws which have been foimd 
applicable to the former, appears to me the reason why the laws of harmony have 
been so vague and indeterminate, and so utterly opposed to practice. Diatonic 
difloords require preparation because they are unnatural; chromatic do not> 
because they may be said to be already prepared by nature. This is practically 
seen to be true by the comparatively early use which was made of the dominant 
discords without preparation; these discords in either major or minor, although 
diatonic, yet being fundamental chords, do not require preparation; after these 
came the supertpnic discords; lastly, those of the tonic, of which the examples, 
although as yet comparatively few in number, are to be foimd in the best modem 
authors. 

I shall not here take the trouble to elaborate the subject of the ratios of 
vibrations, length of string, order of harmonics, &c, as many persons have already 
taken that trouble; and in the present state of musical mathematics, without a 
separate treatise on their application, they would be of little practical utility: the 
only points where they are of use they are noticed, in a note to Chap. IX. 
sect. 21; also in Chap. X. (on the augmented sixths). 

The harmonics from any given note, (without taking the order in which they 
arise, but their practical use,) are, major third, perfect fifth, minor seventh, minor 
or major ninth, eleventh, and minor or major thirteenth. 

The reason why the tonic, dominant, and supertonic are chosen for roots is, 
becaufse the harmonics in nature rise in the same manner; first the harmonics of 
any given note, then those of its fifth or dominant, then those of the fifth of that 
dominant, being the second or supertonic of the original note. The reason why 
the harmonics of the next fifth are not used is, because that note itself is not a 
note of the diatonic scale, being a little too sharp, (as the fifth of the supertonic,) 
and can only be used as a part of a chromatic chord. 

The eleventh is only used on the dominant, because its resolution if taken on 
either tonic or supertonic, would be out of the key. 

It wiQ most probably be objected to the more extreme chords, as the 
deventh with the third, or the thirteenth with the fifth, that they are very 
harsh: wli^en taken unconnected in the examples, and without any regard to 

E2 
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a good position, this may be very true, still it is no reason against their use, 
as few chords are less pleasant than the chord of the minor ninth, with the 
root, unconnected with any progression ; yet no one doubts its existence or its 
beauty who has heard the works of the great masters, and no chord caff be more 

extreme than the inversion of the chord of b g , used in the G minor symphony 

of Mozart, mentioned in Chap. III. of this Part, sect. 6, yet in its place it may 
very well be borne. 

It appears to me that the great thing to be avoided, in a treatise on practical 
as well as theoretical harmony is, making the mathematical part of music of 
undue importance : were the discords always taken as occurring in nature, in the 
first place, music would be a succession of fifths and eighths; and in the next, 
the chords could only be taken in one positioriy and they could never be inverted; 
even the simple first inversion of a common chord could not be used. The great 
use of mathematics as applied to music, in the present state of our knowledge on 
the subject, is, to determine whence any chord springs, and to settle any doubtful 
points of notation in harmony or passage. 



Chapter I. 

ON CHROMATIC OR FUNDAMENTAL HARMONY, THE INTERVALS USED 

THEREIN, AND CHROMATIC SCALES. 



Introduction. 

The chromatic scale is written in the manner in which it appears in this 
chapter for the following reasons. 

Every note, whether diatonic or chromatic, must exist before it can be used. 

All the notes spring from the key note which is assumed; all the rest are 
generated. 

One note must be assumed as a groundwork; otherwise, on the principle *^ e 
nihilo nihil fit," there would be no music. 

In the diatonic scale of C, no one would think of writing D x , or A bb, because 
those notes are not parts of any chord in the key, the notes being E D, and G Q, 
the third and fifth of the tonic. 

K then in diatonic music no notes are used as parts of the scale but such as 
exist as portions of some harmony in the key, why in the chromatic scale should 
notes be josed which do not exist as a portion of any harmony in the key? 
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The three notes which are taken as the foundation of the chromatic scale are,: 
the tonic; the dominant its first harmonic; and the supertonic the first har- 
monic of the dominant, and the first harmonic which is common to both, it being 
the fifth of the dominant, and the major ninth of the tonic 

The reasons why these three notes, and these three only, are assigned as roots^ 
are the following: 

1st. All notes which are used in the scale of any given key, should als6 bo 
capable of being harmonized in the key. 
»2nd. No two notes of the same name, but of a different pitch, can be sounded 

together, unless one of them be a passing note. 
3rd. When the enharmonic diesis* (as it is called) takes place, it always implies 

a change of key. 
4th. Notes of the diatonic scale may be formed from diatonic chords; the 

chromatic notes are formed from chromatic chords. 
5th. All harmonies being strictly in the key can be taken on either tonic or 
dominant pedal, oi* on the double pedal of both combined; therefore 
If any harmonic, or portion of the chromatic chords, of any note taken as a 
root of chromatic chords in the key, contradict a diatonic note of either major or 
minor scale, and form with it the enharmonic diesis, a change of key takes place, 
and such note therefore cannot be a root in the key; also. 

If any harmoiiic of a root of chromatic chords, be of the same name as, but of 
a different pitch to, either tonic or dominant, such root cannot be a root in the 
key, on account of the false relation. 

To prove that no note of the diatonic scale, excepting the first, second, and 
fifth, as before mentioned, can be taken as a root of chromatic chords, let the 
double pedal of tonic and dominant be taken, and the different notes of the 
diatonic scale major and minor, with their several harmonics, up to the minor 
ninth, be taken above them; there is no occasion to carry the harmonics beyond 
the minor ninth, that being sufficient for the purpose. 

Were the minor third (E b) taken as a root, its minor ninth (F b) would 
contradict or form the enharmonic diesis with the major third (E 0). Were the 
major third used, its major third (G 9) would make false relation with the 
dominant pedal (G), as would G b, the minor ninth of the fourth (F), and the 
minor seventh of the minor sixth (A b ), were either of those notes used. If the 
major sixth (AH) were used, its major third (C }f ) would make false relation with 
the tonic pedal (C). Were the major seventh (B) used, its major third (D Jt ) 
would contradict the minor third of the scale (E b ). 

Even the diatonic scales, major and minor, and the use of the common chords 
in major and minor keys, are in reality dependent on the harmonies of the above 
three notes and the laws affecting them. The notes of the diatonic major scale 

* The meaning of this word (diesis) is division. I have thought it better to use the 
Greek word, as being more generally understood by musical mathematicians. 
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are produced in the following manner : C (tonic) produces G its fifths and E its 
major third: Gt produces all the rest^ as D its fifth, B CI its third, F its seventh, 
and A Q its major ninth. The minor scale in a similar manner: the E b, the 
minor third, is an arbitrary, not a natural third of C, and as part of the common 
chord of C cannot be used in the major key $ G produces A b as its minor ninth; 
this note is a natural harmonic in the key, and it is dependent on this, that the 
subdominant chord minor can be used in the major key, which the tonic minor 
chord cannot. 

The common chords, as allowed in the First Part of this book, may be thus 
derived: tonic common chord, major or minor; minor common chord on the 
major second of the scale, part of the chord of the minor seventh and major ninth 
on the dominant ; common chord major or minor on the subdominantj part of 
the chord of the eleventh accompanied with the seventh^ and eith^ major or 
minor ninth ; the major common chord on the minor sixth of the scale^ part of 
the chord of the minor thirteenth, accompanied with the eleventh and mibor 
ninth ; the minor common chord on the major sixth of the scale, part of the chord 
of the major thirteenth, accompanied with the eleventh and miyor ninth. The 
common chord on the major third of the scale is not allowed, because it appears 
to belong to another key, this seeming to depend on its not being an allowaUe 
form of any chromatic harmony in the key, it cannot have the tonic for its r6oU 
the major seventh of the tonic forming part of it, and it not being part of the 
chord of the augmented sixth : it cannot be part of a chromatic chord having 
the dominant for its root, because it could only be part of the chord of the thir- 
teenth, which must have either fifth, seventh, or ninth with it; it cannot be part 
of a chord having the supertonic for its root, as the supertonio cannot have 
fui eleventh. 



Section 1. Chromatic or fundamental harmony differs from diatonic^ insomuch 
as the chords do not require preparation, and their resolution depends on the 
quality of the intervals and not on the name thereof. 

2. Where the note forming the fimdamental discord is a diatonic note of the 
miyor scale if the passage be in the major key, or of the minor scale if the 
passage be in the minor key, such discord may be prepared, or resolved, or bothi 
as in diatonic harmony. 

3. This class of harmony is called chromatic in contradistinction from diatonic, 
because it admits of notes foreign to the diatonic scales without the key being 
changed; and fundamental^ because every harmony springs from some one of 
three certain roots or fundamentals, and can only be taken on certain notes of 
the key. 

4. By root or fundamental, is meant that note being a diatonic note of the 
scale, which will amongst its harmonics first produce the notes of which any 
chord is composed. 
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6. Li addition to the intervals which have been used in diatonic harmony, 
there are several augmented and diminished intervak which occur in chromatic 
harmony, and in dbromatic harmony only, and which therefore have not hitherto 
been mentioned. The following is a complete table of all the intervals which can 
be used in music* 
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6. These intervals are all written in the key of C, and arc formed from the 
following chromatic scale. 
Ex.2. 




* This interral should never be used in harmony, but only in melody. 
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7. It will be seen, that the fourth is the only note of the diatonic major scale 
which has the semitone immediately above it of its own name, that it is the 
only augmented interval reckoning upward from the key note> and that the key 
note and fifth are not inflected. 

8. In this scale all the imperfect intervals (from the key note), the second, 
third, sixth, and seventh, are taken both major and minor; the fourth perfect and 
augmented ; the fifth and eighth perfect only. 

9. This notation includes both major and minor keys, and in forming the 
chromatic scale of any key, the notes must stand at the same intervals from the 
key note, be that note what it may; thus the following chromatic scales of F it 
and E b: 

Ex. 3. 
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Chapter IL 

OF^THE PROGRESSION OF PARTS IN CHROMATIC HARMONY. 



Introduction. 

The principal difference between the progression of parts in chromatic and in 
diatonic harmony is, that in the former it is allowed to use consecutive fifUis, 
and to come on an octave by similar motion, between certain chords mentioned in 
the following chapter. 



Section 1. As in the diatonic class, no two parts are allowed to move in 
unison. 

2. No two parts are allowed to move to an unison by similar motion. 
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3. No two parte are allowed to move in octaves by similar motion. 

4. "^he extreme parts may not proceed by similar motion to an octave, 
scepting in passing from concord to concord, where the chords are either the 
ominant and tonic, or tonic and subdominant, the octave being either the root 
r fifth of the chord, and the upper part moving only a second. 
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In passing from discord to concord, the discord must be derived from the 
ominant, supertonic, or tonic root, and the concord must be either tonic, domi- 
ant, or subdominant, common chord, either in their original position or second 
iversion; in the case of the concord being in its original position, the upper part 
loving only a second (Ex. 2); in the case of the common chord being in its 



Ex. 2. 
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econd inversion, the upper part may rise a fourth, the bass, in this case, moving 
»nly a second (Ex. 3). 

In passing from concord to di:«cord, the concord must be derived from tonic, 
lominant, or subdominant root, and the discord fit>m dominant, supertonic, or 
onic, the upper part moving by skip, and the octave being the root of the chord. 



Ex.4. 
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In passing fit)m discord to disoord, each discord must b^ derived from either 
dominant) supertonio^ or tonic root^ the octave being the root of the chord« 
£k.6. 
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5. Octaves by contntfy motion in the extreme ^M.fi, are allowable in the 
same cases as those in which it is allowable to come on an octave from another 
interval in the eJLtreme parts by similar motion, with this sole difference^ that the 
progression of the upper part is in no ca^e limited to a second. 
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The examples (Ex. 7) are 
bad, because the chords used are 
not any of those betweeh which 
octaves, by contrary motloh, ar6 
allowed to be taken. 



B 



6. Fifths by similar motion are generally to be avoided, but they may (even 
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in tho cxtrcmo parts) be used between 
tonic and dominant^ as in the two last 
chords of each section (Ex. 8) ; and in 
the inner parts between tonic and super- 
tonio> provided tho latter fifth form 
part of tho chord of the eleventh 
(Ex. 9), which will be explained in 
Chap. VIII. 



7. In the extreme parts it is only allowable to come on a fifth by similar 
motion from another interval, when such fifth is tho fifth of tho major common 
chord of the tonic or dominant, or tho minor common chord of tho tonic, or one 
of tho chromatic chords on the dominant, supertonic, or tonic, hereafter men- 
Ex. 10. 
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tioned; and provided that tho chord preceding be one of those chords, or tho 
Bubdominant chord major or minor; that the upper part movo only a second, and 
that the other rules for the progression of parts be strictly observed. 

8. Tho following examples are bad; the first, because the chord whoro tho 
fifth is taken is not one of the chords mentioned above; thQ second, because 
neither of the chords belong to those mentioned above; tho third, for the same 
reason^ in addition to which the upper part moves more than a second (Ex. 11 )l 

Ex. 11. Ex. 12. 








A A A A B A 




9. Fifths by contrary motion are allowed if cither of the chords, or both, be 
fme of the fundamental sevenths (Ex. 12), which will be treated of in Chap. YI. 
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10. No part may proceed ia fourths with the bass^ excepting, descending, 
when the first fourth is formed between the fifth and root of a conunon chord| 
and the second fourth between the seventh and third (Ex. 13). 



Ex.13. 
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11. No two seconds or sevenths are allowed between the same parts (Ex. 14). 

12. No two notes next each other in alphabetical order, can ever go to the 
unison or octave by similar or oblique motion. 



Ex. 15. 
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13. It is not allowable to proceed by similar motion to the unison or octave of 
any note which resolves a discord (Ex. 16). 
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Ex.17. 
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14. It is not allowable to take a discord and the note on which it resolves at 
the same time, excepting the root and ninth, the root being below the ninth 
(Ex. 17). 

15. No two parts are allowed to move to a second by similar motion ex- 
cepting (either ascending or descending), in the case of the fundamental sevenths 
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Ex. 18. 
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(Ex. 18); or of the eleventh (Ex. 19), which will be explained in Chap. VIIL: 
in either of these cases, one part must move a second only. 



Ex. 19. 
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A D c A a: 

16. In the extreme parts it is not allowable to come by similar motion on two 
notes next to each other in alphabetical order, whatever be their distance from 
each other, unless such notes, reckoning in the order of their number from the 
roots of the chords from which they, are derived, form the interval of the seventh; 
as the root and seventh in the first bar ; third and ninth in the second; fifth and 

Ex.20. 




eleventh in the third; and seventh and thirteenth in the fourth ; or unless such 
notes be the root and ninth, the root being in the bass, as in the fifth bar^ 
provided one of the parts move only a second chromatic or diatonic, and that both 
parts ascend. 

17. In this school it is allowable to change the position of chords, provided 
the characteristic notes of those chords remain; but in the case of discords, if the 
discord be taken originally in the bass, it cannot ascend to a note of a lower j 
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numbered Interval than Itself^ as from the seventh to the root, third, or fifUi; or 

» 

from ninth to third, as ii^ the first four Bars; altliQugh it may descend to any of 
^. SI. 




D A 



D B DC 



E B 



DC D'B DA ED 



E B 



Ex. 22. 



them as in the liast five; and in these cases, 
all the above roles for the progression of 
I)art8 may be broken, with the exception of 
those against diriect octavea and coming on 
an unison by similar motion, provided that 
in Qoming on a fifth by similar motion in 
the extreme parts, one part do not move to 
the peare^t interval of the chord to itself, 
while the other moves to one at a greater 
distance firom itself (Ex. 22). 
18; It is not allowable to move from an octave, to a ninth, second, or seventh, 
by similar motion and by step of a second in either or both parts (Ex. 23). 




Ex, 2a 




Ex. 24. 




19. In strict writing it is not i41owed to move an augmented intirval, und if 
any part movA a diminished interval it must return; this is alio the case in free 
writing, with the single exception, that in a diatonic progression (that is, in the 
minor key,) it is allowable to move from the minor sixth to the major seventh of 
the scale, and vice versdy provided that such sixth or seventh when occurring in 
the second chord be not doubled (Ex. 24). 
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ON FALSE RELATION AS REGARDS FUNDAMENTAL HARMONY. 



Iirn^oDUCTioN, 

MiSE relation Is here for the first time divided into, false relation between the 
st and third chords, and false relation l^etween the first and second chords: in 
6 former will be seen the maimer In which chromatic chords derived from the 
r86 before-mentioned roots of tonic, dominant^ and supertooiC) and in the latter, 
\w chords related by having certain harmonic in. common, are excepted from 
e general laws relating to fidse relation; at the same time it mnst be obseived, 
^wever, that this i$ in strict accordance with the practice of the best authors* 



Section 1. Falae relation is considered the wne w in the First Part of this 

iok, so long as diatonic harmonies alone are used. 

2. In diatonic harmony it is false relation when two notes of the same name 
it of a different pitch occur in two chords in different parts with one chord 
tervening, from the obscurity of key caused thereby because no chromatic note 
n be used in diatonic harmony without the key being changed; but as in 
iFomatic harmony all the notes of the chromatic scale can be used, the key is 
»t necessarily changed by using chromatic notes: therefore it is not false relation 



Ex.1, 
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when In the same key two notes of the same name but of a different pitch occur 
in two chords in different parts with one chord intervening, if the chromatic 
note belong essentially to any one of the fundamental chromatic harmoniefl^ 
(mentioned in this Part,) and provided the chromatic note in the first of the 
three chords be not a thirteentL 

3. Neither is it to be considered false relation, when between the first and 
third chords two notes of the same name, but of a different pitch, occur in dif- 
Ex. 2. 
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Perent parts; if one of them be the fifth of the major key, and the other the 
seventh of the relative minor, or if one of them be the tonic of the major, and the 
other the seventh of the minor key of the major second of the scale, no false pro- 
gressions being made by any of the parts. 



Ex. 3. 







4. In diatonic harmony two notes of the same name, but of a different pitchy 
oannot ever occur in different parts in two consecutive chords, because there is no 
connexion between those chords, or, in other words, they are falsely related; but 



Ex.4. 




F C A 
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in chromatic harmony, it is not false relation if the third of the first chord be the 
root of the second; the alteration of pitch is between the perfect fifth of the first 
chord, and the major third of the second. 

F 
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5. Neither is it hiae relation when in two consecutive chords, two notes of 
the same name, but of a different pitch, occur in different parts; if the third of 
the first chord be the perfect fifth of the second, the alteration of pitch is between 
the root of the first chord and the major third of the second* 



Ex. 5. 
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6. In chromatic harmony as in diatonic, it is a rule that no two notes of the 
same name but of a different pitch, can be taken simultaneously in the same chord 
(Ek» 6) ; whenever this appears agreeably it will be found a spedmen of fidse 
notation, as in the following progression iGrom the Ot minor symphony of Mozart 



Ex.7. 



Ex.8. 



£bc6. 






(Ex. 7), which cannot, as it stands, by any means be rendered into sense; but the 
notation being altered by the G # being written A b (Ex. 8), it shows itself to be 
the progression from the minor ninth and thirteenth on G to the seventh on D. 
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7. Beneath is a specimen of the allowable occurrence of two notes of the same 
namej but of a different pitch, in two different parts, in two consecutive chords in 
the same kej, in rather extreme positions. 
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Chapter IV. 

OP COMMON CHORDS AND THEIR INVERSIONS. , 



Section 1. The same common chords are allowed, and the rules affecting 
the progression of such common chords are precisely the same in the chromatic 
school as in the diatonic, and the same licences are allowed in sequence. 

2. The chord of the tonic is major or minor according to the key. 

3. The chord of the subdominant micst be minor in the minor key ; it may be 
^ther major or minor in the meffor key. 

4ft The common chord of the dominant must be in all cases major. 
6. A chromatic common chord or common chord miyor, may be taken on the 
supertonic, which chord must be followed by the chord of the tonic or some 

F 2 
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inversion thereof, or the seventh on the dominant or some inversion thereof. 
This chordj as may be seen in the example, may be taken with the same intervals 



Ex.1. 
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whether the key be major or iminor; and (with one exception) the only instance 
in which the major sixth can be harmonized in the minor scale is, when it occors 
as the fifth of this chord or of some other derived from the same root; the 
exception is more of a passing than a harmony note; it is whei;ii in a .passage of 
semitones the major sixth of the scale as major third of the subdominant of the 
minor key, occurs in the passage from the minor seventh of the scale to the 
minor sixth. 

6. A major chromatic common chord may be taken oh the minor second of 
the scale. The first inversion of this chord, is the chord usually known by the 
name of the Neapolitan sixth. 



Ex. 2. 
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Ex. 8. 




7. A major chromatic common chord may 
be also taken on the minor sixth of the scalei 
and these two last chromatic common chords 
are no otherwise limited in their progression 
than are other concords (Ex. 3). 



8. The diatonic common chords, and also the chromatic common chords iibove 
mentioned, may be taken in their first inversions, as may also the common chord 
on the third of the major scale. 
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9. With regard to doubling the major third of the diatonic common chords, 
the rules of the diatonic school are to be strictly observed here also ; more parti- 
cularly when the third is in the bass: with regard to the major third of the chro- 
matic common chords, the major third of the supertonic chord cannot ever be 
doubled; the major thirds of the chromatic common chords on the minor second 
and minor sixth of the scale, are better doubled than not, even when in their first 
inversion ; this is because the first harmonic of the third of the former of these 
diords, is the key note, and of the latter, the dominant. 



Chapter V. 

OF THE SECOND INVERSIONS OF THE COMMON CHORDS MAJOR OR MINOR 
ON THE TONIC AND SUBDOMINANT, AND OF THE COMMON 

CHORD MAJOR ON THE DOMINANT. 



Section I. The fourth, the root of these chords, does not require prepa- 
ration* 

Ex.1. 
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2. The bass of this chord cannot be taken by skip, excepting from roots, as in 
the first three sections of Ex. 2, or from the third of the chord of which it is 
an inversion, as in the next three, or (when it is the second inversion of the tonic 
conmion chord) firom the fifth of the chord of the eleventh, as in the last. 

Ex.2. , 
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3. These chords must either be followed by some other chord either diatonic 
or chromatic on the same note, or by some chord either diatonic or chromatic on 
the next note above or below either diatonic or chromatic. 




B 




B 



B 
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B 



4. The bass of this inversion may go either to the root or third of the same 
chord, provided it return to the same bass or to 6ome other note to which such 
Ex.4. 
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n should progress; in no other case can the bass of this inversion skip^ unless 
be followed by the root of the same chords such root bearing a discord. 
6. The second inversbns of the common chords of the tonic and subdominant, 
either major or minor keys, may be followed by the common chord on the 
ne basa^ which the second inversion of the dominant common chord cannot 

Ex.5. 




6« If the second inversion of the common chord on either of these three notes 
followed by any other chord on the same note, it (such second inversion) must 
on a stronger accent than the following chord, which is immaterial if it be 
owed by any chord on the next note above or below. 



Ex.6. 




B 




C A B C A A 

?• The fourth in these chords is not to be con- 
red as a discord, for even when followed by the 
imon chord on the same note the fourth is not 
ged to fall, but may go to any note of the next 
rd. 



C B D B 



Ex. 7. 
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8* The second inversion of the minor common chord of the subdominant^ may 
be followed by the common chord major on the same bass note; yet the second 
inversion of the major common chord of the subdominantj cannot be followed by 
the common chord minor on the same bass note* , 



Ex.8. 



9. The second inversion of one common chord 
can never be followed by the second inversion of 
another, excepting when the second inversion of the 
dominant is followed by the second inversion of 
the snbdominant, and this provided no part move 
in fourths with the bass (Ex. 8); this progression 
cannot be reversed. 



10. The common chords on ^the minor and major seconds, and minor and 
major sixths of the scale, cannot be used in the second inversion, as the key 
would be thereby changed, and they would no longer be chords of the second or 
sixth of the scale. 




Cha3?ter VI. 

OF THE FUNDAMENTAI, SEVENTHS ON THE DOMINANT, SUPERTONIC, 

AND TONIC. 



Introduction. 



The following chords of the seventh, both in their form and theur resolution, are 
perfectly well known; the novelties in this chapter are, that the chords which 
have been generally considered to make modulation, namely, those on the 
tonic and supertonic, are here treated as strictly belonging to the key, and the 
proofs of their being so are given ; and the peculiar resolutions of the sevenths 
and thirds, the sevenths ascending and the thirds descending, which, although in 
accordance with the practice of the best modem authors, are now for the first 
time reduced to rule. 



Ex. 1. 




Section 1. The chord of the fundamental 
seventh consists of a major third, perfect fifth, 
and minor seventh (Ex. 1). 
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2. These chords oonsist of predselj the same intervals whether the key be 
uijor or nunor; thus, if in C minor the fundamental seventh on the tonic be 
sed^ the third bdng major the E will be Q; or if also in the minor the fundar 
lental seventh on the supertonic be used, the fifth being perfect the A will be D* 




3. Each of these three chords is susceptible of three inversions ; the first 
aversion has the third in the bass, it is lettered B with the figure 7 (Ex* 3). 



Ex.3. 




Ex.4. 




4. The second inversion has the fifth in the bass; it is lettered C with the 
lecessary figure or figures (Ex. 4). 

5. In this inversion the root is frequently omitted, in which case this chord 
nust be lettered C with the figures l^ and this is the only inversion of the seventh 

Q which the root may be omitted (Ex. 5); when this form of the chord occurs 
S the second inversion of the dominant harmony, it produces the chord of the 
ixth on the second of the scale (Part L Chap. Vlll. sect 9). 



Ex.5. 



Ex.6. 





6. The third inversion has the seventh in the bass; it is lettered D (Ex. 6), 
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7. The root may be omitted only in the second inversion* 

8. The fifth may be omitted at discretion, either in the original position or 
any of its inversions; there is no occasion to indicate the absence of the fifth by 
any particular figuring (Ex. 7). 



Ex.7. 





Ex.9. 
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9. The third should not be omitted (Ex. 8). 

10. The seventh of course cannot be omitted; were it omitted, the chord 
would be no longer a chord of the seventh (Ex. 9). 

11. The third can never be doubled. 



Ex.10. 




12. The seventh may be doubled when 
in the second inversion the root is iHnitted, 
or when the seventh remains in either one or 
both of the parts (Ex. 10> 



IS. In these chords of the seventh and their inversions, the third and seventh 
which form with each other either a diminished fifth or an augmented fourth are 
the only notes the progression of which is limited (exceptii^ the fifth when 
occurring as the bass) ; and the same limitations exist whether either of these 
intervals occur in an upper part, or as the bass. 

14. The third in these chords must either rise a second, minor or major, of 
remain, or fall a semitone to a note of its own name. 



Ex.11. 




Id. The third may fall a major second 
to the fifth of the next chord, (such chord 
bearing a seventh,) provided the seventh 
rise a semitone to a note of its own name 
to the third (Ex. 11> 
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16. The seveiith may fall a minor or major second^ or remain^ 6r rise a semi- 
tone to a note of its own name^ or rise a minor second (Ex. 12). 



Ex. 12. 
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17. Whenever the second inversion of a chord containing a seventh is fol- 
lowed by the first inversion of another chord, the seventh is allowed to rise a 
major second, and in this case the progression from a diminished to a perfect fifth 
in the upper parts is not objectionable (Ex. 13). 



Ex. 13. 



Ex.14. 
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18. The seventh is also allowed to rise a major second to the fifth of the next 
chord, provided the third fall a semitone to a note of its own name to the seventh 
of the next chord, the second chord having both a third and seventh coexisting 
(Ex. 14> 

19. The root is unlimited in its progression. 



Ex. 15. 



20. The fifth is free in all cases 
excepting when occurring in the bass, 
then it must move a second either 
diatonic or chromatic, or remain, unless 
it skip to the root of the same chord 
(Ex. 15). 
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21. The natural resolution of the chord of the seventh on the dominant, is to 
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any fonn of the common chord major or minor of the tonic, or to an inversion of 
the common chords major or minor of the subdominant. 



Ex. 16. 




c 



22. The natural resolution of the chord of the seventh on the supertonic, is to 
an inversion of the common chord of the tonic major or minor*, or to a dominant 
discord. 

Ex. 17. 




23. The natural resolution of the seventh on the tonic is to a dominant or 
supertonic discord (Ex. 19). 



* This is not a modulation into the dominant as is frequently asserted the second inverdoi 

of the common chord of the tonic heing merely a suspension oyer the common chord on the same 

bass, because, in the first place, the ^ on the same bass need not follow the second inversion of 

the tonic ; and, in the next place, this may be done on the tonic pedal (C); were the key changed 

into the dominant (Cr), the pedal (C) of the example would be the subdominant of the new 

key, which subdonunant is not allowed as a pedal; the key is therefore not changed into the 

dominant. 

Ex. 18. 
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Ex.19. 




24. The seventli on the tonic may also be followed by the common chord of 
the subdominant^ either major or minor*. 



Ex.20. 




AAA 



* * This is not a modulation into the subdominant, because this can be done on the dominant 
pedal (G) ; were the key changed into the subdominant (F), the pedal (G) of the example would 
be the snpertonic of the new key, which supertonic is not allowed as a pedal ; the key is there- 
fore not changed into the subdominant. 



Ex. 21. 
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Chabteb VIL 

OF THE FUNDAMENTAL MINOR. AND MAJOR NI!fTHS,ON ^HB DOMINANT, 

SUJPER1?0NIC, AND TONlfc. ' 



Iktboduction. 

The following chords of the ninth are very well known in their inversions ; they 
are less familiar in their original form; it has been therefore thought desirable in 
the following chapter^ to take them occasionallj with their roots^ to show the 
real nature of the chords; stilly be it observed^ in this form they should be used 
but sparingly. Whenever both ninth and eighth are used together, both must 
be indicated either by the figures or letters, as the case may be. 



E^.l. 




Section !• The chord of the minor 
ninth, is a minor ninth from the root taken 
above, or in addition to the three last 
mentioned chords of the seventh (Ex. 1). 



2. These chords of the minor ninth may be used indiscriminately in either the 
minor or major key. 



Ex.2. 




3. These chords of the fun- 
damental ninth differ ^om the 
chords of the fundamental 
seventh, insomuch as one of 
the intervals, the ninth, may be 
resolved, while the rest of the 
chord continues (Ex. 2). 



4. Like the chords of the seventh they may also be resolved on chords derived 
from another root (Ex. 3). 

5. Either the third or seventh must be in the chord ; the fifth may be omitted 
at discretion if the root or third be in. 
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Ex. 3. 



Ex. 4. 
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6. The ninth may be resolved on the root, in which case the root cannot exist 
I the chords excepting as the bass. 

7. Thischofdissosceptibleof foorinvemons. 

8. The first invenion has the third in the bass (Ex. 4); tins is lettered B with 
he proper figures; it is known as the chord of the diminished seventh^ the minor 
linth of the chord being at the interval of the diminished seventh from the thicd* 

9. The second invenion has the fifth in the baai; it is lettered C with the 
liCCflSM'jp figures (Elx* Sy 



6. 



£x.e. 
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10. The tlmd imrowm has the serenth in Ihe bow; it i» letteted D, kc 
Bz,6> 

11. The fimrdi htnxmou ham the mnth in the haw; it u letteted E, ite. 

Bx.7> 

7. Ex. 8. 
■I n 1 «-,-, n- r-^; ^ fr^.-\J --fei 
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12* The luntli can also be rawlved on the third when the third cannot cx^ 
vevufuij nt tat dbora^ but the root uuj f£x# 8)u 
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13. Either the fifth, or root, may be omitted (Ex. 9). 
Ex. 9. Ex. 10. 
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14. With the resolution of the ninth on the thirds this chord is susceptible of 
three inversions. 

15. The first inversion has the fifth in the bass; it is lettered C, &c« (Ex. 10). 
16* The second inversion has the seventh in the bass ; it is lettered D^ &c 

(Ex. 11). 
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Ex. 12. 
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17. The third inversion has the ninth in the bass; it is lettered E, &c. (Ex. 12). 

18. The root may be taken instead of the seventh, and fall to the seventh, 

, whUe the ninth remains. 
Ex. 13. 
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19. The root may also be taken instead of the seventh^ and fall to the seventh 
while the ninth proceeds to the third. 




20. Both root and seventh may be taken in the inner parts on the dominant 
and supertonic,- according to the diatonic rule, progressing to the root by step of 
a second and in contrary motion with the ninth (Ex. 15). The root and ninth 
cannot be taken in the same way on the tonic, because the only way of approach- 
ing them 18 through the doubled dominant third, which is not allowable. 

Ex.15. 




21. Both root and seventh may also be taken in the upper parts if the root 
have been heard in the preceding chord in the same part; in np case in this form ' 
can the root and ninth be at a smaller distance than the ninth from each other. 



Ex.16. 




22. The chord of the major ninth differs in no respect from the chord of the 
minor ninth, with the exception of the interval of the ninth, which in the former 

G 
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Ex.17. 



chord is major instead of minor (Ex. 
17), and that the ninth must be above 
the third when both are together 
in the same chord: the inversions 
are likewise the same, with the same 
exception of the interval of the 
ninth, and that the inversion with 
thie ninth in the bass cannot be used, 
and the same notes may be omitted. 



23. The treatment of the major ninth when resolving on a chord having the 
same root, differs in no respect from that of the minor ninth, with the exception 




Ex.18. 
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Ex. 19. 
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that the chords of the major ninth on the 
dominant and supertonic, belong exclu- 
sively to the major key, the major ninth 
on the tonic being conmion to both major 
and minor keys (Ex. 18), with this limita- 
tion, that when the chord of the major 
ninth on the tonic is resolved on the 
same root, the chord following must have 
a major third; Ex. 19 is therefore bad. 



24. In resolving on the next chord, the minor ninth may either fall a second, 
or remain, or rise a semitone to a note of its own name. 

25. The progressions of the third and seventh are the same as in the chord of 
the seventh. 

26. This chord, in resolving on a chord having another root, (the root not 
occurring excepting as the bass,) is susceptible of the same inversions as when 
resolving on the same root. 

27. In the third inversion, when the seventh is in the bass, the third is 
frequently omitted, and the chord of the sixth is produced, when this chord may 
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be treated as though not containing any discord^ because the notes, which, if 
retained, would render the original seventh and ninth (the bass, and third from 
the bass of this inversion,) discords, are removed. The augmented fourth in this 
inversion differs from the same interval in the second inversion of the chord of 
the seventh, insomuch as in the latter it is formed by 
the third and seventh from the root, the progression of Ex. 20. 

both which notes is limited when occurring together; 
in the former the interval is formed by the fifth and 
ninth from the root; the progression of the fifth (ex- 
cepting when occurring as the bass,) is unlimited, as is 
also that of the ninth and seventh when neither root 
nor third exist in the chord to bind their motion. When 
this inversion occurs without the third, it must be 
lettered D with the figures § (Ex. 20); it is then un- d u 

derstood that the third is omitted. 

28. The natural resolution of the chord of the minor ninth on the dominant, 
is on the common chord major or minor of the tonic, or on an inversion of the 
common chord either major or minor of the subdominant. 

Ex. 21. 





29. The following are the inversions. 
Ex.22. 
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In the second inversion of the ninth, as in the second inversion of the seventh, 
if the bass rise to the resolution of the seventh, the seventh is allowed to rise a 
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major second to the fifth of the next chord, as in Ex. 22; in this case also, as in 
the seventh, the progression from a diminished to a perfect fifth is not objec- 
tionable. 

30. The natural resolution of the chord of the minor ninth on the supertonicy 
is either on an inversion of the comimon chord major or minor of the tonic, or on 
a dominant discord. 
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31. The following are the inversions. 




32. The natural resolution of the minor ninth on the tonic, is either on the 
seventh or minor or major ninth on the dominant, or an inversion of a supertonic 
discord (Ex. 25).' 
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33. The following are the inversions. 
Ex. 26. 
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34. The chord of the minor ninth on the tonic, or its inversions, may also 
without modulation) resolve on the common chord on the subdominant or its 
aversions, either minor or major in the major key, or minor in the minor key. 
The proof that this is not a modulation into the subdominant, is contained in the 
ote to sect. 24 of the last chapter. 

Ex.27. 




35. The root of these chords of the minor ninth may exist in the upper parts 
iik the ninth, either in the original position or any of the inversions, in which 
su9e the seventh cannot exist in the chord in this form, as in all others where the 
inth and root exist in the upper parts both noted must be indicated by the 
giirea ad in the example (28) ; the natural resolution of the minor ninth on the 
ominant under this form, is on an inversion of the common chord either minor 
r major on the subdominant. 
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Ex.28. 
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36. The natural resolution of the supertonic minor ninth under this form, is 
on an inversion of the common chord minor or major of the tonic (Ex. 29). 

Ex. 29. Ex. 30. 





A C A A C A 

37. The natural resolution of the tonic minor ninth under this form, is on a 
dominant discord (Ex. 30). 

38. Under this form the root may go to the note on which the seventh would 
resolve in the next chord. 

Ex. 31. 




Ex. 32 




39. When the resolution of the seventh is at a 
greater distance from the root than a second, the root 
must be above the ninth (Ex. 32), (this progression of 
the root and ninth is better avoided when possible.) 
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40. The treatment of the chord of the major ninths when resolving on a chord 
having another root, is precisely the same as that of the minor ninth, with the 
eaueption that where the minor ninth falls a minor second, the major ninth falls a 
nugor second, and where the former rises a semitone to a note of its own name, 
the latter remains ; bearing always in mind as has been before stated, that the 
chords of the major ninth on the dominant and supertonic belong exclusively to 
the major key, and must be resolved on major chords (that is, chords having a 
major third) only, and that although the chord of the major ninth on the tonic is 
common to either major or minor key, yet it can also only be resolved on chords 
having a major third; and that the ninth must be above the third when they exist 
in the same chord* 

41. The natural resolutions of the major ninth on the dominant (Ex. 33). 



Ex. 33. 



Ex.34. 
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42. The natural resolutions of the major ninth on the supertonic (Ex. 34). 

43. The natural resolutions of the chord of the major ninth on the tonic 

(Ex. 35> 



Ex. 35. 



Ex.36. 
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44. Besolution of the major ninth on the tonic, on the common chord major 
of the subdominant (Ex. 36). 

45. Besolutions of the chords of the major ninth, the root being in an upper 
part, and the seventh not being present in the chord (Ex. 37). 
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Ex. 37. 




46. Progression of the root, in the same form of the chord, to the note on 
which the seventh would resolve, when such resolution of the seventh is at a 
greater distance from the root than a second, the root being always above the 
ninth. The latter form of progression of the root it is perhaps even more desi- 
rable to avoid with the major ninth than with the minor. 

Ex. 88. 
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47. The treatment of the inversions of the chord of the m§jor jiinth is also 
the same: as that of the minor ninth, but with the same restrictions as to the key 
or mode in which they may be used, and the chords on which they may resolve, 
as in the original positions of the chords of the major ninth. 
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Chapteb VIIL 

OF THE CHORD OF THE FUNDAMENTAL ELEVENTH ON THE DOMINANT. 



Intboductiox. 

As the eleventh is fiilly discussed in this chapter there is no occasion to say any 
more on the subject, except that the chord of the eleventh accompanied with the 
third, (as also all chords in which two notes next each other in alphabetical order 
form with each other the interval of either minor or major ninth, counting from 
the root, as root and ninth, third and eleventh, fifth and thirteenth,) should 
be used very sparingly ; this is more particularly necessary when such ninth is 
minor, as between the third and eleventh, &c When two notes next each other 
in alphabetical order form with each other the interval of the seventh, counting 
from the root, as third and ninth, fifth and eleventh, seventh and thirteenth, there 
is no occasion for any econmny in their use other than is produced by the con- 
sideration that their efiect is diminished in proportion to the frequency of their 
repetition. 



Section 1. The chord of the eleventh, unlike the chords of the seventh and 
ninth, can only be taken on the dcmiinant. 

2. It can be taken with either a minor or major ninth. 

3« This chord with a minor ninth is an eleventh from the root taken above, or 
in additiim to, the chord of the minor ninth on the dominant (Ex. 1). 

Ex. 2. 




m 







4. This chord with the minor ninth is common to cither the minor or major 
key. 

5. Like the chord of the ninth, it may either resolve on a chord derived from 
the same root> or on one derived from another root. 

6. In resolving on a chord derived from the same root, the eleventh may fall 
to the third, in which case the third cannot exist previously in the chord (Ex. 2). 

7. Under this form the root cannot be taken excepting as the bass. 

8. It is susceptible of four inversions; the first inversion has the fifth from 
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the root in the bass, the second inversion has the seventh, the third the ninth, and 
the fourth the eleventh, 

Ex. 3. 
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* This inversion is the chord known as the added sixth; it has been much disputed 
whether the fourth or second of the scale should be asngned as th^ root. Neither of these two 
notes can be the root. The fourth cannot, because neither the minor seventh nor mnth to that 
note can be used with the major third, and the sixth from any given note is never any har- 
monic but the thirteenth, which in this case it cannot be, as the major thirteenth must be 
accompanied with either the minor seventh or ninth, or resolve on the minor seventh, which 
this cannot do. The second cannot, as will be seen a little further on. It is here assumed that th 
dominant is the root, and for the following reasons. 

It is generally admitted that the unprquired chord 
^^ 4* of the diminished seventh on the leading note is not a 

true chord of the seventh, but that the third below th 
leading note (such third being the dominant of the key) 

3 J: 'II — ^ai n" is the real root (Ex. 4). As I am not aware that Ae 

reasons for this have yet been given, I shall here state 
them. It has already been said that the third from 
any note, such note being the fundamental root of a 
chord, must be major, the fifth perfect, the seventh 
minor, (excepting in the two cases mentioned hereafter 
where secondary harmonics are involved,) the ninth 
B A A either major or minor, and the eleventh perfect, and 

that eleventh taken only on the dominant ; it follows 
therefore, that the leading note cannot be the fundamental root of the chord, the third to that 
note being minor, and the fifth and seventh diminished. The major third below is assigned as 
the root, because it is the nearest note which produces the difiPerent notes of the chord in the 
order of its harmonics, the apparent root being its third, &c. As on examining the chord it will 
be found that the third is major, the fifth perfect, and the seventh and ninth minor, and that in 
all other respects it fulfils the conditions necessary for a root in the key, it follows that the 
dominant is the root of the chord. By a parity of reasoning it will be seen that the added sixth 
(as it is called) on the subdominant, or fourth of the scale, is an inversion, or a portion, of the 
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eleventh on the dominant. This chord taken on F, the subdominant, is an apparent inversion of 



Ex. 5. 



Ex. 6. 



Ex. 7. 
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9. Provided the fifth and eleventh be retained, either the seventh or ninth 
may be omitted, but not both. 
Ex. 10. 




A A C D 

10. The fifth may always be doubled (Ex. 11> 



F B 



Ex. 11. 
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Ex. 12. 
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11. The root may be doubled if the ninth be not in the chord (Ex. 12). 

a diacd of the sevenih, of which D, the second of the scale, is the root (Ex. 5) : hut as the third 
18 minor, and the !fifth diminished, the D cannot be the fundamental root of the chord ; the 
diatonir, third helow, B Q, is the leading note, and having also a minor third and diminished fifth, 
it therefore cannot be the root (Ex. 6) ; the diatonic third below such B |;;|, is G, the next note 
bdow sQch i^parent root which would produce that root as its primary lumnonic, that is, as its 
fifth (Ex. 7). There not being any third in the chord does not invalidate the argument, 
because, as the eleventh must either resolve on the third, or on the fifth, the fifth existing 
in the chord the law which says that no discord and the note on which it resolves shall be 
sounded together (Part I., Chap. YI., sect 7), &c., prevents the third being in the chord ; the 
fifUi and eleirenth are perfect, the seventh and ninth minor, G is the dominant of the key, there- 
fore can bear an eleventh, and in all other rejects it fulfils the conditions necessary for a funda- 
mental root in the key ; this chord is, therefore, an eleventh, the dominant G, of course, being 
the root. 

It IS jiot a diatonic seventh on the second of the scale, because the seventh to such second can 
be taken unprepared, and when the note on which it resolves is not in the chord, excepting such 
& Ex. 9. 
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12. If the root be hot in the chords either seventh or ninth maj be doubled 
(Ex, 13). 




Ex.14. 




13. The eleventh may be resolved either with, before, or after the ninth 

(Ex. 14). 

I • • • 

14i The eleventh maj be resolved on the fifth, in which case the fifth cannot 
be in the chord, (Ex. 15, sect 1,) unless (as in the second section^ Ex. 15) it be 
in the bass and fall to the root. 

Ex.16. 




AAA A ABCA A- 

15. This chord is susceptible of four inversion^: the first of which has the 
third, the second the seventh, the third the ninth, and the fourth the eleventh 

itself, in the bass. 

Ex. 16. 




apparent root being in the baas, it may rite a second to its resolution, the, fifth of this chord, t^e 
minor ninth of the original chord, rising a second also (Ex. 8). 

When the same combination of notes occurs in £ by there has been no difficulty in aan^ing 
B{^, the dominant, as the root (Ex. 9). Why, when this chord occur* in Cno one hu thought 
of fleacending a ihixd lower to G I am at a lo«i to ima^ne, tmless it be ighdrahca ia. id the 
reason why the first descent of the major third below the bass of the diminished sev^enth is made* 
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16. In the original position or in any of the inv^raions, either the seventh 
or ninth may be omitted. 

Ex, 17. 
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17. The root only can be doubled. 

18. The eleventh may be resolved either with, before, or after the ninth. 
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Ex.18. 
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19* It may also be taken without either third or fifth if the root be in the 
chord, when, as also when taken without either the root or third, the fifth being 
in the bass and falling to the root the eleventh may rise to the fifth, in which 
case the ninth must resolve on the third (Ex. 19). 

Ex. 19. 
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Ex.20. 
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20. An eleventh may also be taken above or in addition to the chord of the 
major ninth on the dominant (Ex. 20). 

21. The eleventh with a major ninth belongs exclusively to the major key, 
md can* be resolved on major chords only. ' 

22. Its treatment is precisely the same as that of the eleventh with a minor 
ninth, with the exception of the iptervaliof |he ninths the difierence beiqg the 
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same as between the chords of the major and minor ninth. In this, as well as in 
all cases in which the major ninth and third are used simultaneously, the ninth 
must be above the third. 

23. It may, like the chord of the eleventh with a minor ninth, either be 
resolved on a chord derived from the same root, or on one derived from another 
root. 

24. In resolving on the same root the eleventh may resolve on the third, in 
which case the third cannot exist previously in the chord (Ex. 21). 




Ex. 21. 



Ex.22. 
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25. Under this form the root cannot be taken excepting as the bass; the chord 
is therefore susceptible of four inversions as follow: the first inversion has the 
fifth, the second the seventh, the third the ninth, and the fourth the eleventh in 
the bass (Ex. 22). 

26. In the original position the same notes may be omitted and doubled as in 
the chord of the eleventh with the minor ninth. 

27. In the inversions no note but the root can be omitted. 

28. The eleventh may be resolved either with, before, or after the ninth, 
unless the ninth be below the eleventh ( Vide sect. 25, note t)« 
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* The same arguments apply to this chord when taken unprepared as to the second inversion 
of the eleventh with a minor ninth, the only difference being, thi^ in the former chord the ninth 
from the root is major, and in the latter, minor. 
• t When this inversion is nsed, the eleventh cannot ttaAre hdote the ninth. 
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29. The eleventh with the major ninth may be resolved on the fifth (Ex, 24), 
in which case the fifth cannot exist in the chord, unless, as in the second sect, of 
Ex. 24, it be in the bass and fall to the root. 



Ex.24. 
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30. This chord is susceptible of three inversions; the first inversion has the 
third, the second the seventh, and. the third the eleventh, in the bass; duB choird 
cannot be inverted with the ninth in the bass. 

Ex.25. 




31. The eleventh may move either with, before, or after the ninth. 



Ex.26. 




32. In the choid of the devoith, however accompanied, that is, with either 
fifth, car third, or minor or mzjofr ninth, the root may be taken instead of the 
seventh, and fidl to the seventh f Ex. 27> 
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33. In resolving on a chord hiaying another root, the eleventh, accompanied 
with either minor or major ninth, an^ either the fifth or third, may be followed 
hj a chon} having the tonic for ita root* 



Ex.28. 
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34. K accompanied with the third without the ninth, the eleventh may be 
resolved on the chord of the minor or major thirteenth on the supertonic. 

EX.2&. 
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Ex.30. 




35. The eleventh and fifth, accompa- 
nied with either minor or major ninth, 
may also resolve on a discord having the 
supertonic for its root (Ex^ 30). 
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36. If neither root nor third be in the chord, the seventh and ninth, as in the 
chord of the ninth, are free notes (Ex. 31). 



Ex. 31. 




37. In resolving on another chord the root may be taken instead of the 
seventh, and move to the resolution of the seventh, provided such resolution be 
to the note of the chromatic scale lying between such root and seventh. 



Ex.32. 




Chaptee IX. 

OP THE FUNDAMENTAL CHORDS OF THE THIRTEENTH, ON DOMINANT, 

SUPERTONIC, AND TONIC. 



Introduction. 

The chord of the thirteenth although in its simplest form, (that is accompanied 
with the root third and seventh,) among the sweetest of all chords, yet in some 
of its more extreme forms, as when accompanied with the fifth, or in any other 
form in which, as before observed, two notes occur which, counting from the 
root, form with each other the interval of the ninth, it may, when taken imcon- 
nected in the examples, seem harsh. There are two very remarkable points in 

H 
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wliicli these extreme chords, as allowed in this book» diflbr btxm ^katds -whkh are 
not allowed ; in the former, the more dowly they im^ Jjifij^ the W^ ilgreeaUe 
they soimd; th^y are also more pleasant when, on a piano-forte or any instroment 
not sustaming the tone, all the chord is strack every time a note is chai^ged; in 
the latter it is exactly the reverse of tiiis^ or^ in other wordti^ die Icfis that is 
heard of the chcxds the less disi^^feeabl^ tb^ wee. 
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Section 1. A minor thirteenth may be added to eitjm of the above- 
mentioned fiindamental chords on the dommant, sapertoni^ <Hf tcmic; that is, to 
the major common chords, sevenths, minor and major ninths or deventh; in aD 
which cases the notes composing those chords are treated precisely 98 thon^ 
there were no thirteenth present, provided that none of such not^ make fedse 
progressions with the thirteenth. 

2. The chords of the minor thirteenth may, like the chords of the ninth and 
eleventh, either be resolved on a chord derived fixnn the same iropt, or on one 
derived from another root 

3. In resolving on a chord derived from the same root, of whidi die sopartonic 
minor thirteenth is not susceptible, the mmor thirteenth on the tonic may be 
resolved on the fifth, seventh, or major thirteenth; on the dominant, in the minor 
it may resolve on the fifth or seventh; when accompanied with the major ninth, 
it can only be used in the major key ; it nmy then resolve on the fifth or major 
thirteenth, but is even then restricted as to the chord fbUowing mdk resolution. 

4. If resolved on the fifth, such fifth cannot exist in the chord unless it be in 
the bass and skip to the root, or unless it be taken according to the diatonic rule 
by step of a second and in contrary motion, and at the distance of at least an 
octave from the resolution of the thirteenth. 

5. It may be accompanied with the third and seventh; the root cannot be 
omitted, but the third may. 
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6. It may also be accompanied by the minor ninth; the thirtiHath wpit 
i^esc^ve'eitli^ before or aft^ the ninth, unlesa when (the tiurd not being IM- 
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ouslj in the chord) the ninth rises to the thirds in which casQ both thirteenth 
id ninth may resolve together. 
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7. It may si§o be accompanied with the nuyor ninth, in tiuB t$Be either the 
)t or third mxust be in the chord; the thirteenth must resolve either befoie or 
;er the ninth, unless the ninth rise to the third. The chord which is produced 
the resolution of this minor thirteenth on the dominant on the same root, can- 
t be followed by the common chord of the tonic or any of its inversions, though 
may by a fundamental difl0(»pd <^ the tonic It also, like all other chords on 
3 dominant with a major ninth, can only be used in dia major key* 

Ex. a 
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8. When occurring on the dominant the chord of the minor thirteenth and 
minor ninth may also be accompanied by the eleventh; in this case if the root 
and third be not in the chord the seventh may proceed to the root. 



Ex.4. 




* It is not to be conddered Mse relation between the E |> and E Q, as the third chord is a 
fundamental discord. 

t The seventh on the subdominant, as will be seen above, is an inversion, or a portion of the 

11 on the dominant. This seventh and the other inversions of this chord, like the seventh with 

a minor third, and either a perfect or diminished fifth on the supertonic and its inverdons, ean be 
taken without preparation and by skip. 

Although the chord containing the subdominant and the sixth and fifth above, has been 
provided for by calling it an added sixth, and making it an exception to all the rules for the 
preparation of discords, yet the unprepared chord containing the minor or major sixth of the 
scale and the sixth and fifth above, or the ninth and minor third on the second of dther major or 
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9. The chord of the minor thirteenth and major ninth cannot be accompanied 
with the eleventh. 



minor scale, has never been explained ; therefore, as the laws have hitherto 'stood, such chords 
hare no right to be used unless prepared or by transition ; but now, being shown to be portions 
of fondamental harmonies, according to the laws given to regulate fundamental harmonies, they 
can theoretically be used unprepared, as practically they long have been. 

Ex.5. 



This chord of the seventh on the snbdominant is not a 
diatonic chord of the seventh, because it can be taken un- 
prepared, and it can resolve on the common chord on the 
note above (Ex. 5), 
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It is not a diatonic ^ on the second of the scale, because both ninth and seventh to such 
second can be taken imprepared (Ex. 6), and when the notes on which they resolve are not in 

Ex. 6. Ex. 7. 
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the chord,* excepting such apparent root (being in the bass), such ninth and seventh can rise a 
second to their resolution, the fifth of this chord, the minor ninth of the original chord, may also 
rise to the third (Ex. 7)> It is not a fundamental ninth on the second of the scale, because the 
third is minor /md the fifth diminished. 18 

The leading note cannot be the root of any fundamental chord, this chord is therefore the g 

IS . "^ 

on the dominant ; ^the same arguments apply to the ii, whether either^ thirteenth or ninth be 

major or minor. . . '^ 
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10. The minor thirteenth on the tonic may also be resolved on the seventhy 
in whidi case the sevenA cannot exist previously in the cfacNrdj but the fifUi may. 

11. It may be accompanied with the third and root only. 
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12. It may also be accompanied with the fifth. 
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13. It may also be accompanied with the minor ninths and it may resolve 
either with, before, or after such minor ninth. 
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14. It may also, when occurring on the dominant, be accompanied with the 
eleventh. If the eleventh resolve on the third, the third cannot be in the chord. 
If it resolve on the fifth, the fifUi cannot exist previously in the chord, (unless it 
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) in tii6 bass and skip to the root^) the thirteenth 
^09!^, or after tiie etoventh* 

Ex.11. 
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15. In the first iliversian of this chord 
til the eleventh nsing io the fifth, the fifth 
tf exist in the bass if it skip to the ro<)t 
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16. The minor thirteenth on the tonic may in the major key, however aecom- 
lied, resolve on the major thirteenth, such major thirteenth being accompanied 
til either seventh or ninth; the mhior thirteenth on the dominant, if acoom- 
died with the seventh and m^r ninths may also resolve on the miyor thir- 
ptb wlute the seventh remains, provided such chord of the major thirteenth be 
t followed by the eommon chord of the tonie or any of its inversionf* 
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17« In resolving on a ehord derived £rom another root, the following are the 
^itfal tescdtttions. 
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18. If accompanied with the third and root only, the minor thirteenth may 
rise a semitone to a note of the same name to the major third of the next ch(»d. 
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* The minor thirieenih in this form is the chord nsually 
known and written as the chord of the sharp or augmented fifth 
(Ex. 15) ; that it is not an augmented fifth, but a minor thirteenth, 
I shall now endeavour to prove. 



Ex.15. 
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In the first place, this chord when taken in its last inversion in the minor, as in Ex. 1^ vt 
always written as though the original note were a minor sixth and not an augmented fifth ; this 
b probably on account of the extraordinary appearance which the D j( in one chord, followed hy 
and rising to E [^ in the next^ would present (Ex. 17). As the major key in no way diffeiB fixvm the 

Ex. 16. Ex. 17. Ex. 18. 
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minor as regards the second of the scale, but does differ as regards the third, therefofe if it be 
correct .m the minor key to write the minor third of the scale, when it remains as the minor 
third of the tonic common chord, as in Ex. 16, it must'be equally correct in the* major key to 
write the minor third of the scale when it rises to the major third of the tonic common chori, 
as in Ex. 18. When this chord is taken in its last inversion, as in Ex. 19, or with the root it 
the baas when coming from the same place, as in Ex. 20, it is always wntten as thon^ in ill 
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19. On the dominant and tonic it may remain to be the minor third or minor 
ninth, or fall a minor second to the root, or rise a semitone to a note of its own 
name to the major ninth of the next chord. 
Ex.26. 
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original position it were a minor sixth (or thirteenth) ; why it should not be written so when 
coming from other places, as at Ex. 21 and Ex. 22, 1 am at a loss to conceiye. What possible 
sense could be made of it were it written as a sharp or augmented fifth, as in Ex. 23. It is not 
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Ex.20. 
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Ex. 21. 
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Ex. 23.1 
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2(X On iho tanio it may ri0e a semitoM to a dote of the same ilRiM to the 
perfect fifth <^ the next ohord (Ex. 27> 

Ex. 27. fiit. 29. 





21. On the eupertonlc it may remain to be the minor seyenth of the next 
chord (Ex. 28). 
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geMRilly knewtt thftt a diatonle semltoiie, asi it ia ealled» is really larger than a chtoiniiSe oHk^ 
which is the case, therefore E [7 is sharper than D((, as the following will prove. Take any 
given note, sdy C, as 1, the ratio of the octave is i, that of the fifth J, ergo that of the ItaKh { ; 
the ratio of the nugor third is |y ergo of the minor sixth }, and of the minor third {• 

■^j*of ^ of ^«Hj oolave below -H. ' fib|. 

B^duee { ^ f 1 ^ eonimoii denominator, 

5 X 75 » 375. 64 X 6 = 384. 75 X 6 = 450. 
Hi — Hi *■ ^h *= « 5 — i (the ratio of the octave) = 5*5; ergoE\)iB j*j of an octave sharper 

thanDJt. 
To those to whom the above may be unsatisfactory or unintelligible^ I recommend the fol- 
lowing t tune one piano aa follows (Ex. 24), in whieh the disputed note is toned D fff «id f^ 

Ex.24, 
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the examples ; then tune another piano as under (Ex. 25)^ in which tho digpatod nolo is tuned 
E 1^9 and play the examples. 

I think that when tho diffarent progressions are played, with th6 acitoal notes as written, the 
mere sound will, independently of all reasoning, set the question at rest (at least with the 
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S2. If aeiMMpaflied with thd thifd ftnd fifth tli6 ^ttu«t tMolutiMkS are the 
te^ exoet>tiag that the thirteenth eanoot fall to the iroot of the next dwrd. 
Ex. 29. 
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Ex. 25. 
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ran) for ever^ and put it beyond a doubt that no augmented fifth can be taken on' the 
linant, but that it is a minor thirteenth or sixth* 

The same or similar reasoning and proof, app^y to the tonio and 8iq»ertonic, the tuning 
ays commencing from the key note ; the intervals are not to be temp^ted^ fh&t % thc^ a^ to 
.uned quite perfect, without a beat. 
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23. When accompanied with the third and seventh/ or third5 fiffch, and 
Beventh^ the natural resolutions are the same as when accompanied with the third 



Ex. SO. 
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Ex. 81. 
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* The only case in which the minor thirteenth and 
seventh on the supertonic can resolve on the dominaikt 
harmony, that is, when the thirteenth can rise to the 
major third of the dominant, is when the thirteenth is 
in the hass, in which case, as in the second inveruon of 
the seventh, or p, the hass taking the resolution of the 
seventh, the seventh rises a whole tone to the fifth of 
the next chord (Ex. 81). 
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, with the exception that in these, as in all cases where the minor thirteenth 
seventh occur together, the thirteenth cannot remain to be the minor third of 
ttext chord, because "No discord, Ac" (Part I. Chap. VL, sect. 7); nor can 
]e a semitone to the major ninth of the next chord on account of the progres- 
of sevenths or seconds between the seventh and thirteenth of the first chords 
the third and ninth of the second; nor can the thirteenth, if accompanied 
the fifth, resolve on the root of the next chord. 

Ex.32. 



^4. The minor thirteenth accompa- 
with the seventh, or third and 
nth, on dominant and tonic, (the fifth 
on any account being in the chord,) 
skip down a third to the root of the 
; chord. 
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15. K accompanied with the third, fifth, seventh, and ninth, or any variety 
ombination of them including the ninth, the natural resolutions are the same 
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as in Bimslar oombinations of those wteryaJn with the thirtemth nd witlMmt the 
ninth (Ex. 33). 

Ex.35. 




96. If aoQompmiad with 
the eleventh th« fifth oaiiwt 

occur excepting as the bass 
(Ex. 35> 



27. The natural resolutions are either to rise a semitone to a note of its own 
tmoA to the major thifd of the next chords or to remdn as the minor ninths or 
fijl a minor second to the root of the next chord; the fifth may also be taken in 
the bass with these resolutioDS (Ex. 36). 
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28. The major thirteenth may be taken on the same notes as l3ie minor tiur- 
teenth, the major thirteenth on dominant and tonic belonging exdusively to the 
miioT key, the major thirteenth on the supertonic being common to both major 
and minor key. 
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one derived from another root. 

30. In resolving on the some root the major thirteenth tmder the (same re- 
strictions with regard to the notes accompanying it as the minor thirteenth^ may 
resolve on dtlier the fifth or 6eTe4th. 

81. Iteaolutionfl of the m^or thirteenth on th^ ftflth. In the Cfuse of the 
dominant and tonio the major thirteenth is not a discord if accompanied only 
with the root and third, but a concord, a sixth; but the major thirteenth on 
the supertonic is a discord, fw the chromatic note, die third of the chord, restricts 
the treatment of the whole chord. 
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33. The niajcr iUrte^ith may also he aooompaoM Ae 

fliirteenlii cm only rePolTe with die ninth when the ninth rises to the thir^ in 
which case die thixd cannot be previoudy in the chord. In the inversions as 
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usual with the ninth the root is omitted,^ excepting in the case mentioned* (Chap. 
VIL sect. 20.) 

Ex. 39. 




34. When taken on the dominant it may also be accompanied with the 
eleventh; the thirteenth may resolve either with, before, or after the eleventh 
(Ex.40> 
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Ex.41. 
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35. The fifth of this chord may exist in the bass if it skip to the root (Ex. 41). 

36. The major thirteenth may be accompanied with the major ninth in place 
of the minor ninth; the thirteenth can only be resolved at the same time as the 
ninth, when the ninth rises to the third. 



Ex.42. 
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37. The major thirteenth and ninth when occurring on the domiaant may 
also be accompanied with the eleventh; the thirteenth may resolve either with, 
before, or after the eleventh (Ex. 43). 



Ex.44. 
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38. The fifth of this chord may be used if it be in the bass and skip to the 
root (Ex. 44). 

39. The major thirteenth may also resolve on the seventh, in which case the 
seventh may not be in the chord but the fifth may. 

40. On the supertonic it may be accompanied with the third only (Ex. 45). 



Ex.45. 
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41. It may on dominant, supertonic, and tonic, be accompanied with the 
third and fifth (Ex. 46> 

42. The fifth of this chord when taken in the bass may skip to the root at the 
same time as, or before, the thirteenth resolves on the seventh; this is perhaps 

Ex. 47. 

A 
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the most a^eable form of the chord. In the example are all three thirteenths 
with the fifth in the bass skipping to the root : at the first bar the tonic ^^, at 
the third the supertonic^ and at the fourth the dominant (Ex. 47). 

43. It may also be accompanied with the minor ninths and it may resolve 
either with, before, or after the ninth. 




Ex.49. 




44. It may also when occurring on 
the dominant be accompanied with the 
eleventh; if the eleventh resolve on the 
third, the third cannot be in the chord; 
if it resolve on the fifili, the fifth cannot 
be in the chord, excepting as the bass, 
when it must fall to the root, and the 
ninth and seventh from such fifth (the 
thirteenth and eleventh of the chord) may 
rise a second to their resolutions (Ex. 49). 



45. The thirteenth may resolvfe either with, before, or after the ninth, which, 
when the eleventh resolves on the fifth, may rise to the third, the third not b^ing 
previously in the chord. 



Ex.50. 
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46. The major thirteenth with this resolution may also be accompanied with 
the major ninth in place of the minor ninth ; the thirteenth may be resolved 
either with, before, or after the ninth. 



Ex. 51. 




47. It may also, when occurring on the dominant, be accompanied with the 
eleventh in addition to the major ninth. 



Eau62. 




48. The thirteenth may resolve either with, before, or after the eleventh, and 
the eleventh either with, before, or after the ninth. 
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49. In resolving on a chord derived from another root, if accompanied by the 
thitd alone, which can only be on the supertonic, the natural resolution is on a 
dominant discord. 

Ex. 54. 
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50. If accompanied with the third and fifth, which can also be only on the 
supertonic, it may remain as the major third of a dominant discord. 
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51. If accompanied with the seventh, or third fifth and seventh, on the 
dominant and tonic, it may remain to be the major ninth of the next chord, or fall 
a semitone to a note of its own name to the minor ninth, or fall a major second to 
the root. 



Ex.56. 
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Ex. 57. 



52. On the supertonic it may fall a 
semitone to a note of its own name to the 
minor seventh of the next chord. 




53. On all three notes it may fall a third to the root of the next chords the 
fifth on no consideration being taken with the thirteenth. 



Ex. 58. 




54. On dominant and supertonic it may fall a major third to the fifth of the 
next chord, but be it remembered, that it cannot be used in those inversionfl 
which have either the fifth or thirteenth in the bass (Ex. 59). 




Ex.60. 
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55. On the tonic it may fall a minor third to the major third of the next 
chord (Ex. 60> 

56. If acoompaiued also with the minor ninth the resolutions are precisely the 
same, with the exception that the thirteenth on the tonic cannot fiill a minor 
third to the major third of the next chord, as with the seventh only; when 
the thirteenth on d<Hninant and tonic resolves on the fifth of the next dior^ it 
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cannot be used in those inversions which have either the fifth or thirteenth in the 
bas& 



Ex. 61. 




B C A A 

57. If the seventh be omitted the thirteenth may remain as the major third of 
the next chord, which it could not were the seventh used, as jhe thirteenth cpuld 
not remain to be the third of the next chord at the same time as thQ seventh fell 
to it, because no discord, &c, (Part I. Chap. VI. sect. 7.) 

Ex. 62. 




Ex. 68. 
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68. If the seventh be omitted, 
the major thirteenth on the tonic 
may also remain to be the 'perfeet 
fifth of the next chord (Ex, 63). 
In this case both roots cannot be 
in the bass. 
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69. With tlie major nintb, the resolntioiis are the aame as with the minor. 




60. The seventh being omittecl, the thirteenth, accompanied vith the niajor 
ninth, may remmn either as the major third, or perfect fifUi of the next chord; in 
the latter case, as with the minor ninth, both roots cannot be in the bass. 




61. When occurring on the dominant, 
the major thirteenth and major ninth may 
be accompamed also with the eleventh; in 
this case the third cannot be in the chord, 
nor can the fifth, excepting as the bass; it 
cannot be resolved on a chord having the 
fourth or fifth above for its root, if the root 
of either chord be in the bass. 
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62. The natural resolutions are for the thirteenth to remain as the major 
third or major ninth of the next chords or fall a semitone to a note of its own 
name to the minor ninths or fall a major second to the root of the next chord. It 
is also susceptible of the same resolutions with the fifth in the bass. 

Ex.67. 
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63. The treatment of this chord when the major ninth is used instead of the 
minor^ is precisely the same. 



Ex.68. 
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64. However accompanied, (except with a seyenth,) in resolving on the same 
root, the root of the chord of the thirteenth may, as in the chords of the ninth and 
eleventh, be taken instead of the seventh, and fall to the seventh. 

Ex. 69. 




OCA 



65. In resolving on a chord having another root, the root of the chord of the 
thirteenth may be taken instead of the seventh and fall to the resolution of 
the seventh, provided the resolution of such seventh be on the semitone lying 
between the root and seventh. 

Ex. 70. 




Chapter X. 

OF THE CHORDS OF THE AUGMENTED SIXTH. 



Introduction. 

All the chords which have hitherto been described as derived from the scale of 
harmonics, comprise only the primary harmonics arising from any given root; 
of course each of those harmonics would in turn give out a fresh series, which I 
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will call secondary hannoiucs, and the note whence they springy the secondarj 
root. 

The harmonics which arise &om the fifth are naturally mose promment than 
any other^ as they would arise next to those from the primary root, and th^y are 
practically the only secondary harmonics which are available for the purposes of 
himnony ; the application of this series of harn^onics accoui^ts fqr the chords of 
the augmented sixth. 



Section 1. The three notes which have been assigned as the only roots to 
chromatic chprdsj are still the only notes which can be allowed as either primary 
or secondary roots; therefor^aiy these augmented sixths can be taken as springing 
from the dominant and tonic onlyi and not from the supertonic, because the 
perfect fifth to such supertonic, namely, the major sixth of the scale, is not 
allowed as a root* 



Ex. 1. 




2. The interval of the augmented sixtl^ 
is formed between the minor ninth of the 
primary root, and the major third of the 
seeo^^ary fOpt (Ex. 1). 



3. The only interval which in the figuring is reckoned as belong!?^ to the 
primary root, is the lower note of the interval of the augmented sixth (the 
primary ninth); the other notes are reckoned from the secondary root, and 
figured accordingly. Tl^e notes belonging to the primary root (that is, either the 
primary root or ninth), whether in the bass or otherwise, will be parked with 
the ordinary letters and figures; those belonging to the secondary root will be 

Ex.2. 
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marked with Egyptian letters and figures (Ex. 2). But 9s this is not avail- 
able for written exercises, it will \)e better in wriUpg the letters, &c., to pass 
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a horizontal line through the letter or figure indicating any secondary root or 
harmonic; the preceding example will appear when written, thus: 



Ex. 2 (Ut). 
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This latter mode would have been carried through this book, but that it could 
not be set up in type, unless fresh type were cast, and that if engraved on wood, 
each example would have required a fresh block, either pf which modes would 
have epormously increased the expense of this work. 

4. The augmented sixth springing from the dominant occurs on the minor 
sixth pf the scale^ and that from the tonic on the minor second (Ex. 3). 



Exud, 



Ex.4. 
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6. This interval should not be inverted, becai^se the upper note, being a 
seoQud^T]^ }ian¥iDiuc and capable of belonging onfy to the secondary root^ ab^uld iiot 
be beneath the lower, which can only belong to the primary root. 

6. This interval may be accompanied with the third, which is the seventh of 
the secondary root (Ex. 4). 

7. Jt may be accompanied with the third and fourth, which fourth i§ t}ie 
seoondary root itself (Ex. 5), 



Ex.6. 




Ex. 6. 




B 
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8. It may be accompanied with the third and perfect fifths which fifth is the 
minor ninth of the secondary root (Ex. 6). 

9. If in the resolution both notes forming the augmented ^th move, the 
lower one must fall^ and the upper one rise^ a minor second^ to a note which is 
either the root or fifth of the next chord (Ex. 7). 

Ex. 7. Ex. 8. 

i 




'.'>: ^ y n t 1 = 



£ 




10. If one note remain^ the other may approach it by moving a semitone to a 
note of its own name (Ex. 8). 

11. The third and fifth are to be treated (with these restrictions) as thou^ 
they were the minor seventh and ninth to the secondary root^ and as though the 
minor ninth to the primary root were not in the chord, provided they make no 
false progressions ^^rith such primary ninth; thus, the third, the seventh to the 
secondary root, either remains or falls, or, if doubled, one of the two is free in its 
progression. The fourth, the secondary root, is independent in its motion, pro- 
vided it make no false progressions with the other parts. The fifth, the ninth to 
the secondary root, may either remain or fall a minor second, or rise a semitone 
to a note of its own name. 

12. These chords and their inversions may either be resolved on the common 



Ex.9. 
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* This progression is sometimes used, but by no means recommended, although when 
resolving on the common chord of the primary root, the consecutive fifths are perhaps less 
objectionable tlian in most other places. 
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chord of the primary root^ which chord must in all cases be major, or on the 

second inversion of the common chord major or minor of the fourth above the 

primary root, or on the minor ninth of the primary root, or on the minor seventh 

or ninth on the secondary root, or oil their inversions. 

13. It has been already mentioned that the interval of the augmented sixth 

cannot be inverted; but this law does not bind the other intervals of the chord. 

If accompanied with the third only, there is but one inversion, the third being in 

the bass. 

Ex. 10. 




14. I£ accompanied with the third and fourth, it is susceptible of two inver- 
sions ; the first inversion is with the fourth (the secondary root) in the bass ; the 
second inversion is with the third in the bass. 

Ex. 11. 
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15. When accompanied with the third and fifth it is also susceptible of two 
inversions. The first inversion has the third in the bass; the second inversion 
has the fifth in the bass. 

Ex. 12. ' 
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l6. The secondary root may also exist in this chord (as the bass) with both 
ihe seventh and ninth above it> provided the diatonic rule of approaching this 
nintli by step of a second, and in contrary motion, be observed. 



Ex. 13. 
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17. The secondary root of either of these chords of the augmented sixth may 
be taken instead of the secondary seventh, and fall either to the seventh itself, or 
to the resolution of such seventh, provided the resolution be to the semitone 
lying between the secondary root and seventh. 



Ex.14. 
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18. Whenever it can be done compatibly with the rules for the progression of 
irts^ either of these chords or its inversions may be followed by the other of 
lem or its inversions. 



Ex. 15. 
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ChaptebXI 

OF THE SUSPENSION OF FUNDAMENTAL CHORDS. 



Ikthoductiok. 

LTHOUGH this Chat)ter contains only the laws aflfectiilg Jsusplansions of fim- 
mental chords, yet as all the fundamental chords which can be used have 
ready been gone through, it may not be out of place to observe, that although 
e natural resolutions of those diords have been given, there are many more 
solutions left than have been detailed; the general rule for all (and in which 
nost all the Second Part of this Book is comprised) is — ^the rules for pro- 
ession of parts generally, those for the progression of the particular intervals 
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of the several fundamental chords and against false relations, being observed, 
any one of these chords or its inversions may go to any other of them or some 
of its inversions. 



Section 1. Either the minor seventh, minor or major ninth, or minor or 
major thirteenth, in resolving on the next chord, may, like diatonic discords of 
the second species, be suspended over the root of the resolution, or over the bass 
of the first inversion, provided the root of the resolution be the fourth above that 
of the suspended chord. 





2. The chords of the augmented sixth may also be suspended over the root of 
the resolution, or the bass of the first inversion, if the root of the resolution be a 
fourth above the secondary root of the augmented sixth. 

Ex. 2. 
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3. The Bupertonic discords may also be suspended over the bass of the second 
iversion of the tonic chords. 



Ex.3. 
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4. In the General Introduction to the Second Part of this book^ it is stated 
lat the chromatic discords are akeady prepared in nature; therefore, if any chord 
i either of the three notes assigned as roots of chromatic chords be taken, the 
ndamental discords on that note are wnderstood. On this principle, if any 
Lord on one of these three notes be taken, n4)t only that particular chordy but any 
ndamental discord on tJie same root may be suspended over the resolution. 
Tiere the notes so suspended have not been sounded in the previous chord, of 
•urse there will not be any figure indicating that interval to continue into the 
jxt chord; it will be better, therefore, to draw a line from the place where such 
^e tvould occur in the previous chord, were it sounded there, to the figure 
self, which should be marked where the note is actually struck, the figuring 
jing that of the previous chord, and not of that over which it is suspended, 
here is no necessity to figure such concords in the first chord, as are concords in 
ic second. 

Ex.4. 
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5. No false progressions must be made in auy of the above cases; the sus- 
nsion must always be on a stronger accent than its resolution, and the chord 
iien suspended must be clearly made out, free from any obscurity. 

K 
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Chapter XIL 

MIXTURE OF THE DIATONIC AND CHROMATIC SCHOOLS. 



Sectiok 1. Analogous to the fiiet ppedes of discords, the diatonic fourth 
may be suspended over the third of any chromatic chord, even over the third of 
the secondary root of the augmented sixths; the same through the inversions, 
provided always that the fourth and third be not ever sounded together. 
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2, A major ninth may be suspended over the eighth on the minor second of 
the scale, where also may be suspended together the ninth and fourth; the sainf 
also through the inversions. 

Ex. 2. 
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3. Analogous to the second species of discords^ a prepared diatonic seventh 
may be taken on the minor second^ or minor sixth, of the scale, and the resolution 
is on a chromatic chord, having for its root the fourth above or fifth below, either 
chromatic or diatonic. 

£x.d. 
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4. A diatonic prepared ninth or fourth, or both, in the minor key, may be 
taken on the minor or major second of the scale, either without or in addition to 
the prepared seventh. The resolution is to the same chord as with the seventh 
alone. 
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5. Either part or the whole of any of the chords mentioned in iection 3^ 
may be suspended over the boss of its resolution. These, like all other^ luipeu- 
dons, must be taken on a stronger accent than their resolution* 



Ex. 5. 
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6. The augmented fifth on the minor second of the scale^ moving to the 
dominant harmony^ and the augmented fifth on the minor sixth of the scale^ 
moving to a chord of which either the minor or major second of the scale is the 
root, may be used^ provided the augmented fifth be prepared. 



Ex.6. 
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Chapter XIII. 

OF PASSING NOTES IN THE FREE STYLE, INCLUDING CHROMATIC 

PASSING NOTES AND ARPEGGIOS. _. 



Introduction. 

In this Chapter are contained the laws affecting that part of music which has 
hitherto been the most difficult because the most uncertain, namely, that com- 
prehending chromatic passing notes and arpeggios. The laws affecting double 
chromatic passing notes in passage and chromatic passing notes in contrary 
motion are given, not because either one or the other is recommended, — ^far from 
it, (as the utter impossibility of rendering either of them very agreeable caimot 
be too much impressed on the student,) but because they may not be rendered 
unnecessarily disagreeable. The extreme limits to which they may be aUowed 
to go are set down^ and those limits should not on any account be passed. 



Section 1. The passing notes will be divided into two kinds. 

2. The first, with all the moving parts (having passing notes) moving the 
same way. 

3. The second, with the moving parts in contrary motion. 

4. The first kind, bearing the same relation to chromatic or free music, as 
does the third species of diatonic discords to diatonic or strict music ; and the 
second, as the fourth. 
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5. Free passing notes differ from diatonic or strict passing notes, insomuch 
as they may be taken on any part of the bar, and they may be either accented 

or unaccented. 
Ex.1. 
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6. They also differ from diatonic, as they may be taken by skip, althou^ like 

them they cannot be quitted by skip. 

Ex.2. 
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7. They differ also from diatonic, as they can be taken not merely as passing 
notes from concord to concord, but also from any note of a chord whether con- 
sonant or dissonant, (if the discord be a frmdamental discord,) to any other note 
of the same chord, or to any note of any other chord to which such note mi^it 
proceed. 

Ex.3. . . . _,j_ „ __ 
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' 8. It is a oommonly received opinion, that when a chromatic note is nsed (if 
rising), it shall be a minor second beneath the note to which it rises, and not a 
semitone of its own name; and (if falling) it shall be a minor second above the 
note to which it falls — ^this is to a certain extent the truth, but not entirely. 
Where the same chord continues, the chromatic scale, as written in page 55, 
sect 6, is to be strictly observed so long as the passing notes are on the chords 
of the tonic, subdominant, minor second or minor sixth of the scale; if any 
other chord be used, the chromatic notes are to have reference to the root of the 
diord as a new tonic 
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9. In passing from chord to chord, if a chromatic passing note lie between 
the last note of one chord and the first of the next, such chromatic passing note 
has reference to the second chord and not to the first ; a chromatic passing note 
will thus be written two ways when occurring between the same notes; for 
example: if the key note^ (say C), being part of the tonic harmony, be followed 
by tiie second of the scale, being part of the dominant or supertonic harmony, tiie 
chromatic passing note may be C #*; if the progression be reversed, in passing 
from D to C the passing note must be D b, and the same with other notes 
fiunilarly situated; from the frequent occurrence of the key note followed by the 
supertonic, and the supertonic followed by the tonic as above mentioned, also of 
the fifth of the scale being part of the dominant or tonic harmony followed by 
the major sixth of the scale being part of the supertonic harmony, and vice versiy 



* This may also be D b, an essential note of the chord of the minor ninth on the tonic 
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in the former of whioh the passing note may be Git *, and in the latter it muxt be 
A b ; it will, from this and sect. 85 appear that the old system is about as often 
wrong as right. 



Ex.5. 
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10. An apparent contradiction to, though a real coincidence with, these laws, 
occurs sometimes when the common chord minor on the second of the scale, or its 
fiirst inyersion, is used; the semitone below the fifth &om such second being 
sometimes a minor seoond, and sometimes a note of its own name, and the note 
aboye being sometimes a major and sometimes a minor second; this arises finmi 
the chord being susceptible of treatment either as one having for its root the 
dominant, or the second of the scale. Kthe former, the fifth from such seoond 
is considered as the major ninth of the chord, the semitone below whioh will be a 
note of its own niune (the minor ninth); 

Ex. 6. 
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!!• If. the latter^ which will have the semitone below 'such fifth a minor 
second^ the sixth from such second of the scale must be minor to correspond with 
the third. 

Ex.7. 




c A 



12. In Ex. 8 beneath^ the G ^ being used^ the B Q is bad, as would have 
been B b had A b been used. 




13. It is allowable to skip to the semitone, either chromatic or diatonic, 
below any note of a chord, or to the diatonic note below the major third of a 
chord. . Should the semitone below any given note, be of the same name as the 
note to which it rises, but of a different pitch, it is not to be considered as a false 
relation. 

Ex.9. 




14. It is allowable to skip to the diatonic second above any note of a chord, 
such second not being an augmented second; to the minor seventh of the scale, 
such minor seventh being a major second above the root of the common chord on 
the minor sixth of the scale, above the tl^rd of the ^ubdominant. minor chord, 
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or above the fifth of the common chord on the minor second of the scale; and to 
the minor third of the scale, being a major second above the root of the common 
chord on the minor second of the scale; also to the semitone above, being a 
minor second above the root and fifth of the chromatic chords, or of the tonic 
and dominant common chords, or above the third and fifth of the major sub- 
dominant chord, such minor second being in all cases a note belonging to the 
chromatic scale of the key. These last passing notes are not allowed to make false 
relation with any note of the chords. 

Ex.10. 
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15. It is also, allowable to skip from either of these notes above, to either of 
the other below, or vice versa^ before proceeding to the note of the chord lying 
between, which, however, mmt follow the second of these passing notes. 



Ex.11. 
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16. When any passing note may be taken by skip, or by step of a second, it 
is also allowable to take it as an apparent suspension from a previous chord (Ex. 
12); that these notes when taken thus, are passing notes, and not suspensions, is 
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proved by E2» IS^ in which tho B b is not allowable^ being the major eeoond 
below the fifth of the chord. 



Ex.12. 
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Ex. 13. 
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1 7. In passing from any note of a chord to any note of the same or * any other 
chord, if any part move by semitone to a chromatic note not belonging to the 
chord, or to a diatonic note not being previously a part of the chord, it must 
move in the same direction, and by semitone, to some note of the same or another 
(shord, or when within a semitone of such note, skip to the allowable note either 
above or below that note, which, however, must immediately follow, excepting 
when the passage reaches by semitone the minor seventh, eleventh, minor or 
major ninth, or minor thirteenth; when those intervals, even although previously 
not parts of the chord, may be considered and treated as essential, as may also 
the major thirteenth if taken from the minor thirteenth, provided always that the 
chord in all these cases be clearly made out, that is, that the essential notes of 
the chord be there, as the major third or toot with the seventh or minor or 
major ninth; the seventh and either root third or minor ninth with the minor 
or major thirteenth; and either third or fifth with the eleventh. Ex. 14 is good, 
because the notes progress by semitone. Ex. 15 is good, because they move 

Ex. 14. 
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Ex.15. 




to a fundamental discord in the manner above specified. Ex. 16 is bad| because 
they neither do one nor the other. 
Ex. 16. 
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18. As regards the progression of these passing notes with each other in 
similar motion, the augmented fifth or diminished fourth formed between the 
minor iseventh and augmented fourth of the scale, can only be used in aBoending, 
and not in descending: it is anything but agreeable at any time. 



Ex. 17. 




19# The laws affecting the passage of a single part in its relation to the 
immovable parts, also the laws affecting the progression with each other of parts 
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moYing the same way, being observed^ these passing notes may be used donbk, 

triple, or even qnadmple. 
Ex. 18. 
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20. In passing notes in the firee school in contrary motion, the laws far pro- 
gression of parts generally, also the particular laws ^ven in this chapt^ for parts 
moving the same way, are to be observed. 

21. It is above all things essential, that the passages in contrary motion 
should be strictly in the same key. 

22. It is desirable that not more than two parts move by semitones in con- 
trary motion at the same time. Chromatic passing notes follow the diatonic kw, 

Ex.19. 
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that, provided they reach their proper places at last, they may be hurried or 
protracted at pleasure (Ex. 19). 

23. It can scarcely be said that any progression by semitones in contrary 
motion is agreeable, but it will be less disagreeable in proportion to the number 
of concords, and intervals being part of harmonies in the key, formed by the 
moving parts. Among the least disagreeable places to start from are the major 
third and its inversion, and the diminished fifth and its inversion. 



Ex. 20. 
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24. In these free passing notes, all the chromatic notes in the ascending parts 
are reckoned as discords; also, as in diatonic discords, all the descending parts; 
it is therefore not allowable, whether the chromatic notes be in the ascending or 
descending parts or both, to bring up the ascending part or parts to concords 
with the descending, and then to treat them as any other concords. 

Ex.21. ^ 




25. But either the descending part or parts must fall to the concord. 



Ex. 22. 
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26. Or the porta mngt proceed by contrary motion to a concord^ or to a dis- 
cord, when such discord may be treated according to its species or kind. 



Ex. 23. 




27. Or if the ascending parts be raised to a fondamental discord 
descending, it may be treated as though produced in any other way. 

Ex.24. 



the 




28. The passing notes in contrary motion hitherto mentioned have been pass- 
ing notes in passage^ without reference to any particular chords; but, in addition, 
provided it can be done without making false progressions, passing notes, double, 
triple, or even quadruple, may be taken both above and beneath notes of chords. 



Ex.25. 




29. Although rules have been given above regulating the progression of 
double chromatic passing notes in similar motion, also of chromatic passing notes 
in contrary motion, yet both the one and the other should be used very sparingly, 
as, however well managed, the effect is rarely agreeable. 
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Ex. 20. 



30. An arpe^o of a chord Is, the notes 
of a chord eounded euccessiyely^ instead of 
simultaneoasly. 
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31. Arpeggios may be divided into two kinds; one in which the different 
notes form real parts. 

Ex. 27 A. 

If 




32. The other in which they do not form real parte. 



Ex. 27 B. 




33. In the first kind the parts progress as though the entire chord were 
struck at once, and not divided ; passing notes may be used from one note of a 
chord to another. 



Ex.28. 
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34. With regard to the second kind, in which the different notes do not form 
real parts, the arpeggio may commence and terminate on any note of the chords 
provided the lowest note of the chord, whether part of the arpeggio or not» be 
the actual bass (Ex. 30, vide Plate). 

35. Any note of a chord, whether it be a concord, or a suspended, essential^ 
transitory, or fundamental discord, may be doubled (Ex. 31, vide Plate), provided 
the interval of the augmented sixth is never inverted. 

36. It is desirable that the major third be not ever taken above the major 
ninth. 

37. The parts may either all move in similar motion (Ex. 32, vide Plate), (in 
which the inversion of the interval of the augmented sixth is bad ;) or in contmry 
motion (Ex. 33, vide Plate); or some parts may remain while the rest move (Ex.' 
34, vide Plate) ; provided that in coming on a fifth by similar motion^ one part do 
not move more intervals of the chord than another. (Fart IL Chap. IL sect. 17, 
Ex. 22.) 



Chapter XIV. 

, OF PEDALS IN THE FUNDAMENTAL OR FREE STYLE. 



Inteoduction. 

The laws affecting pedals have hitherto been exceedingly lax and ill-defined, 
which circumstance, joined with false notation, — ^whereby chords not having; as 
written, the most remote connexion with the key in which they are used are* 
introduced on any given pedal, — ^has left regarding pedals only a vague idea that 
the pedal can be only the key note, or the fifth of the key, in which any piece of 
music may be; but that on these notes may be taken any chords whatever, 
whether belonging to the key or not. That this is not the case is endeavoured to 
be shown in this chapter ; and the limits to harmonies on either tonic or domi- 
nant pedal, or both, are distinctly marked out. Probably the best way to test 
the harmonies on a pedal would be to invert the pedal by writing all the roots rf 
the chords used, beneath such pedal note. 



Section 1, As in diatonic harmony, a pedal note is one note continuell 
through several chords. 

2. Such pedal may either be and be treated as an essential portion of the 
harmony, or it may not. 

3. When it is not an essential portion of the harmony, the part immediately • 
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above it must form a good bass in itself^ that is^ must be regular in its progression 
as a bass ; but when such pedal note is an essential portion of the harmony^ the 
part immediately above it need not form a good bass in itself^ but may stand as 
an inner part : provided always, that if the pedal note be an essential portion of 
one chord and not of the next, the part immediately above such pedal must be 
regular in its progression as a bass, from the first of such chords to the second ; 
thus, Ex. 1 is good, and Ex. 2 is bad. 



Ex.1. 



Ex. 2. 
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4. Only the key note and fifth may be taken as pedals. 

5. In free compositions a double pedal, that is, both key note and dominant 
taken together, may be allowed, provided the key note be the lower note. 

6. On the tonic pedal all the harmonies belonging to the key may be taken, 
with their several resolutions. 

7. On the fifth all the harmonies belonging to the key may be taken; beside 
which, that fifth may be so far considered ^as a key note as to admit on it all the 
chromatic harmonies on the major sixth of the scale, that is, the major common 
chord, and the chords of the seventh, ninth, and thirteenth of such sixth : pro- 
vided always, that the harmonies on such sixth do not resolve on the major 
harmony on the major second of the scale. 

8. On the double pedal, all the harmonies strictly belonging to the key may 
be taken, with their several resolutions into the key (Ex. 3, vide Plate). 

9. These pedals, whether single or double, may be taken either in the bass or 
any other part (the key note being always the lower note of the two in a double 
pedal); the only restriction being, that none of the other parts pass through 
them*. 



* This restriction does not always apply to orchestral scores, in which the different qualities 
of instruments used, frequently prevent any confusion of parts when notes pass through an 
inverted pedal. 
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Chapter XV. 
ON MODULATION IN THE CHROMATIC OR FREE STYLE. 



Inteoduction. 



HowEVEB short tliis chapter ma^ appear, it will, I think, be fotmd, on exi 
tion, to contra all the piiiuuples in accordance with which moduktion can be 
made. The variety to be obtained by following these principles through thar 
application is almost endless. 



Section I. Modulation in the free style maybe effected in several ways; — 
major or minor common chords, or their first inversions, may be treated as chords, 
either chromatic or diatonic, in the key to which instead oi from which the modu- 
lation is made. 

2. Every common chord major may be a diatonic harmony in the major keys 
of wluch the root of the chord is either the first, fourth, or fifth ; or the minor 
keys of which it ia either the fifth or sixth ; or a chromatic chord of the major 
keys of which it ia either the minor sixth or major or minor second; or the 
minor keys of which it is either the minor or major second. 
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3. Fundamental aevenths, ninths, and thirteenthB, and the eleventh, may be 
added to each major common chord, and, provided no false progressions be made, 
the chords may be treated in the same way, that is, as chorda in the key to which, 
instead of from which, the modulation is made. 
L2 
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4. Every common chord minor may be a diatonic harmony in the minor keys 
of wMch the root of the chord is either the first or fourth^ or the major keys of 
which it is either the second or sixth. 

Ex.2. 
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5. Every minor ninth may belong to three major and three minor keys. 

6. Enharmonic modulation is when modulation is effected by changing the 
name of one or more notes of a chord, and then resolving it according to the 
proper resolution of the chord as newly named, or else resolving the chord (without 
changing the names of the notes,) as though they had been changed. In Ex. 3 
the F H in the chord of the seventh on Gr is changed into E ft, the chord forming 
then the augmented sixth on Gr H, which is resolved on the second inversion of 
the major common chord of B H. In Ex. 4 the chord of the seventh on G resolves 
at once on the second inversion of the common chord of B B, the resolution being 
the same as though the F H had been changed into E ft before resolution. 



Ex.3. 



Ex.4. 
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7. By enharmonic change, every 
chord of the minor ninth without the 
root may be written four different 
ways, therefore every minor ninth may 
resolve into twenty-four different keys. 
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8. Any one of the notes composing the fundamental major common chords, or 
the fimdamental sevenths, minor or major ninths, eleventh, or minor or major 
thirteenths, or of either of the chords of the augmented sixth, may remain to 



Ex.6. 
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become any other .interval erf any other of those chords^ exceptmg, that neither 
the minor or major ninth can ever remaijd as the primary root of the chord of the 
augmented sixth; nor can the lower note of the interval of the augmented sixth 
ever remain as the seventh or as the augmented sixth of the next chord ; nor can 
the augmented sixth ever remain as the root of the next chords or as the primary 
root or primary ninth of the chord of the augmented sixth. 

9. In the preceding example, G, the root of the first chord of each section, 
remains to be every interval of every other fimdamental chord in the following 
order: the third, fifth, seventh, minor ninth, major ninth, eleventh, minor thir- 
teenth, major thirteenth; then primary root, primary ninth, secondary rooti* 
secondary third, secondary seventh, and secondary ninth, of the chord of the aug- 
mented sixth. In the same way, with the restrictions before mentioned, may 
any other interval of any fundamental chord be treated. 
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